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Troubled Oil 


ECRETARY DENBY’S resignation 
S as head of the Navy Department 
is a relief alike to the President and 

to the country. 

No one has offered any evidence 
against Mr. Denby’s integrity; but 
against his judgment and capacity pub- 
lic opinion has rendered an unmistakable 
verdict. If at the outset he had offered 
his resignation publicly, declaring that it 
was evident that his conception of the 
policy with regard to the oil lands was 
not that of the Administration, he would 
have saved himself, his party, and his 
country from much chagrin. Instead of 
doing that he assumed an attitude of de- 
fiance. The action of the Senate in call- 
ing upon the President to request Secre- 
tary Denby’s resignation has not only 
added to the confusion of the public mind 
upon the subject, but has left Secretary 
Denby in the position of retiring under 
fire. 

Mr. Denby has been a victim partly of 
his own blindness, and partly of circum- 
stances. He did not see the implication 
of his action in transferring to the In- 
terior Department virtual control of the 
naval oil lands; but, having done so, he 
could hardly have foreseen that this 
action would be brought to public atten- 
tion first in a scandal involving corrup- 
tion. 

When the President made his first an- 
nouncement that he would search out 
this matter and bring the guilty to jus- 
tice, we stated that it was not sufficient 
that public servants should be merely 
free from corruption; we expressed the 
hope that the President would make it 
clear to the country that he proposed, 
not only to punish the guilty and protect 
the Nation’s property, but also to turn 
out those who have not been faithful and 
wise trustees. The President has been 
hampered in his action by the effort of 
Congress to assume the functions of the 
Executive. Now, with the resignation of 
Secretary Denby, we hope the President 
will forestall further assumptions of Ex- 
ecutive authority by Congress. 

Aside from the examination of Mr. 
Vanderlip, developments in the oil lease 
scandal have tended to increase public 
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distrust of the management of National 
resources. 

For example, the testimony of Mr. 
Shaffer, owner of several newspapers in 
the Middle West, indicates that responsi- 
ble officials in Washington had, to say 
the least, a loose view of their trustee- 
ship. Mr. Shaffer made application for 
certain oil acreage, and got the promise 
of it from Secretary Fall. Moreover, he 
got money from Mr. Sinclair, to whom 
the Teapot Dome reservation was 
granted, though he had performed no ser- 
vices whatever for Mr. Sinclair’s com- 
panies. To those who cannot believe 
that a man of his high reputation would 
sell the influence of his newspapers the 
facts to which he testified are as yet un- 
explained. It is not possible at this time 
to give a coherent story of the develop- 
ments of the investigation because suffi- 
cient facts are not yet ascertained to 
make the fragmentary revelations them- 
selves coherent. 

In place of Mr. Gregory, whose name 
the President withdrew because of his 
connection with the oil cases, the name of 
ex-Senator Pomerene, of Ohio, was sub- 
mitted to the Senate as counsel for the 
Government in the oil lease cases. The 
appointment was confirmed in spite of 
some opposition. In place of Mr. Strawn, 
whose connections also made him unavail- 
able, Owen Roberts, of Philadelphia, was 
appointed with the Senate’s approval. 


Broadcasting Gossip 


(Sou and malicious gossip is one 

of the gravest faults of democracy. 
Where the belief prevails that every one 
is as good as everybody else, it is easy for 
some people to believe that all are as bad 
as the worst. Some are tempted in a 
democracy to cultivate a sense of their 
own equality with others by dragging the 
names of the eminent down to a level of 
disrepute. 

From such gossip every eminent man 
is likely to suffer and to it every Presi- 
dent has been subject. 

Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip’s defense that 
he gave public currency to such gossip 
about President Harding in order to 
bring it into the open where it could be 
disproved did not seem even plausible to 


the members of the Senatorial committee 
who questioned him about this. 

In a speech at Ossining, New York, 
Mr. Vanderlip said: 

A certain Marion newspaper sold for 
$550,000 when it was well known to 
every one that it was not worth half 
that sum. Two young men of no 
financial standing purchased it. Every- 
body in Washington, including the 
newspaper correspondents, knows this. 
Where did the money come from? 
Where did it go to? These are mat- 
ters of public interest. The last Ad- 
ministration stands challenged. 

This was an obvious reflection upon 
the propriety of President Harding’s sale 
of his newspaper property. 

Mr. Vanderlip accused the Senatorial 
committee of failing to go further than it 
did in investigating Secretary Fall “be- 
cause Fall was ready to ‘peach,’ and 
what he would have said would have 
gone into high places.” 

Called before the Senatorial committee 
investigating the oil scandals, Mr. Van- 
derlip acknowledged that he had no 
information as to the facts, and his 
accusation against the committee he 
retracted when he was told that the 
reason for the stopping of the examina- 
tion of Mr. Fall was that further exami- 
nation would have granted him immunity 
from prosecution. 

It has turned out that Mr. Vanderlip 
was mistaken as to the price paid for the 
paper and as to the purchasers’ financial 
standing. What he declared that every- 
body knew has been proved to be false. 

Mr. Vanderlip’s purpose was undoubt- 
edly to help rouse public opinion against 
known evils; but he made what was 
worse than a blunder in trying to rouse 
indignation by giving currency to the sort 
of gossip that is robbery of others’ repu- 
tations. 


Keeping Their Heads 


om OPINION has responded whole- 
somely to the oil scandal. The 
American people want the Senate to 
probe that scandal to the bottom. They 
demand the exposure of those in political 
and business life who use high office or 
business connections treacherously. 
Most Americans, however, are keeping 
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their heads. They are not stampeded. 
They have not jumped to the conclusion 
that all business and all politics are cor- 
rupt. 

The conversation which The Outlook’s 
Industrial Correspondent had with a 
Jaborer in one of the New York subways 
exemplifies what we believe to be the pre- 
wailing attitude. In substance this wage- 
earner, who had come from work on the 
excavation for a skyscraper, expressed his 
opinion as follows: 


Tables are now turned. Labor has 
‘been accustomed to having an entire 
‘membership of several million con- 

demned for the shortcomings of onc or 
two who have proved unfaithful to the 
trust imposed in them. So we arc not 
stampeded on the oil scandal. When 
ore or two labor leaders proved faith- 
ss, the public shouted, “There you 
are. That’s what labor does.” Now 
labor realizes— at least the men who 
werk on the job with me—-that the 
‘ entire oil scandal involves only an in- 
significant number when compared 
‘ with the thousands of business men 
and men in political office who are 
honest. As far as I am concerned, and 
those who are working on the job with 
me, we feel that it would be the 
height of folly on the part of labor to 
impugn thousands of honest leaders of 
American business and hundreds of 
honest men representing the Nation 
in State Legislatures and Congress for 
the unfortunate shortcomings of two 
or three overnight oil millionaires, and 
one or two officials that were not big 
enough to play fair with those who 
placed their trust in them. 


Jess 


From the White House to the farm 
and the factory and throughout the coun- 
iry this view, we believe, prevails. 


Congress Should Foot the Bill 


iy the tax fight in Congress continues 
with the acerbity which characterizes 
it now, it appears probable that Congress 
will adjourn without enacting the Tax 
Bill. 
The taxpayers, and that means all the 
people, are entitled to relief from the bur- 
dens of taxation. If they do not get that 
relief, it will be due to the politicians who 
are trying to make political issues out of 
appeals to class prejudices. 

Four plans are at present under con- 
sideration—the Administration or Mellon 
plan, which provides for a surtax rate of 
twenty-five per cent; the Longworth- 
Greene compromise plan, with a surtax 
rate of thirty-five per cent; the Demo- 
cratic or Garner plan, with a surtax rate 
of forty-four per cent; and the Progress- 


ive or Frear plan, in which the surtax 
rate is fifty per cent. 

It has become certain that many Re- 
publicans in the House, the number of 


whom is estimated at from thirty to fifty, 


will not support the Mellon plan in its 
original form. On the other hand, it is 
known that some Democrats, perhaps 
half a dozen, will not support the Garner 
plan. The defection from the Demo- 
cratic ranks is not sufficient, however, to 
give any real help to the Mellon plan. 
But there comes just here an clement of 
uncertainty. How many Democrats are 
there who would prefer a surtax rate 
somewhere between the forty-four per 
cent of the Garner plan and the twenty- 
five per cent of the Mellon plan? On the 
answer to this question depends the suc- 
cess of the Republican compromise plan. 

The progressive and insurgent adher- 
ents of the Frear plan have no hope of 
enacting their bill into law. They will 
vote for the Garner plan as nearer to 
their liking than either of the others. If, 
however, there should be any consider- 
able shifting of Democrats to the so- 
called Longworth-Greene compromise 
plan, the Frear adherents might resent 
it by standing steadily by their own plan. 
That would further decrease the support 
of the Garner plan to the point where 
the compromise plan might win. That 
applies to the House. 

Either the Garner or the compromise 
plan as it might be enacted in the House 
would find rough sledding in the Senate 
and, if passed, would be so modified as 
to require a great deal of ironing out in 
conference and resubmission to the 
House. 

There stand in the way of a new tax 
law, too, the objections of the President 
to any except the Mellon plan. The in- 
dications are that he would veto a law 
based on the Garner plan, and it is an 
open question whether he would sign a 
law growing out of the thirty-five per 
cent compromise plan. 

There is the further complication of a 
possible bonus “rider” attached to the 
Tax Bill. The bonus advocates can 
probably push the issue to a successful 
conclusion in connection with the Tax 
Bill if they elect to try it. 

There is no substantial doubt that 
President Coolidge would veto any tax 
law containing a bonus provision, no mat- 
ter what else it might contain. 

For the first time a tax law is to be 
written from the floor rather than in 
committee. The process is likely to be a 
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long one. While the surtax is the only 
fcature of any one of the bills that is 
now receiving much consideration, the 
other provisions must be made to fit the 
surtax provision. 

All of these things make for delay, for 
many-sided wrangling, and not improb- 
ably for ultimate disagreement. 

What President Coolidge has said 
about taxation ought to be read and re- 
reac throughout the country. It is stated 
so simply anybody can understand it. If 
diszgreement is the final outcome of the 
attempt to secure tax reduction, thus de- 
nving to the people the relief due then, 

ext election day ought to be made a day 
of reckoning for demagogic and partisan 
politicians. 


Pistols and Prohibition 


hy accidental shooting of Senator 

Greene, of Vermont, in a pistol bat- 
tle between prohibition enforcement offi- 
cers and supposed “moonshiners” will 
add to the furor of discussion, even to 
the intensity of divergent views, as to 
what can be done with the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 

Senator Greene was strolling with his 
wife, in the early evening, down Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, the thoroughfare that 
connects the Capitol and the White 
House, the widest and most famous oi 
Washington streets. Before they were 
fairly out of the shadow of the Capitol 
dome and when they were almost under 
the eaves of the buildings that house the 
law courts of the District of Columbia, a 
patter of pistol shots rang down an alley- 
way, and Senator Greene fell to the side- 
walk with a bullet wound in his skull. 

Officers of the prohibition enforcement 
staff were following a trail which they 
thought would lead them to the cache of 
a petty bootlegger. Instead of the little 
store of half-pint bottles which they ex- 
pected to find, they ran upon a great 
copper still in process of unloading. from 
a motor truck into a basement. The 
officers were as much surprised as the 
custodians of the illicit still. Both par- 
ties were doubtless panicky and a bit 
“jerky in the trigger fingers.” One side 
or the other opened fire, and the other 
repiied in kind. The truck, with the still 
aboard, roared down the alley and es- 
caped. The officers jotted down th 
number of a license tag. That, with the 
wounding of a United States Senator. 
constituted the total results of the acci- 
dental and abortive raid. 

This was the second pitched battle 
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Parties of Suspicion 


(Romeo. and Juliet, Act V, Scene 3) 











Kuhn in the Indianapolis News 


Marcus in the New York Times 
































Famous Last Words 


from H. M. Fosdick, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Cassel in the New York Evening World 


** You Splash Me—I Splash You ”’ 


Irom Louise Thompson, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Reid for The Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
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Copyright, 1924 (New York Evening World), Press Publishing Co. 
Throw It! 


From Marguerite Rockwell, Baltimore, Md. 
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They’ve Been Holding That Long Enough 
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(Cc) Underwood 


The Morgan Library, on Thirty-seventh Street, near Madison Avenue, New York City, which has been 
presented to the public by the son of the founder, the late J. Pierpont Morgan 


within the shadow of the Capitol between 
prohibition officers and prohibition viola- 


tors. The first one has been practically 
forgotten. This one, because of the 


wounding of Senator Greene, will not be 
forgotten. Many people the country 
over will be quite indignant and will de- 
mand that something prompt and ener- 
getic be done to make impossible any 
repetition of such an outrage. 

These demands will come 
sets of people, holding opposite views of 
prohibition, and each set will be con- 
firmed by the incident in its own opinicn. 
One contention will be that the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment, which makcs such out- 
rages possible, must be got rid of. The 
other will be that lav’ violation, which 
results in such outrages, must be ruth- 
lessly stamped out. Neither remedy, in 
fact, would quite cure the situation. En- 
forcement so strict that there will be no 
outbreaks of violence is perhaps impos- 
sible with any law. There would be vio- 
lence, also, if the Prohibition Law and 
Amendment out. When 
liquor was legally sold, there were always 


from two 


were wiped 


clashes with those who persisted in sell- 
ing or making it in an illegal manner. 

Meantime the Volstead Law is on the 
statute-books,and the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment is in the Constitution. Violation of 
them in the National capital shocks the 
whole Nation’s sense of decency. It 
ought to be possible to make Washington 
safe at least for the legislators whom the 
people send there to make laws and to 
mend those already made. 


The Morgan Gift 


8 kage gifts of the elder Morgan to the 

Metropolitan Museum of New York 
are well known to thousands of apprecia- 
tive students and visitors. And now the 
younger Morgan makes the measure com- 
plete by giving to the public, with gen- 
erous endowment, what is perhaps the 
finest private collection of rare books and 
manuscripts in the world. 

For many years the elder Morgan 
searched out and gained for his library 
thousands of unique books and forgotten 
manuscripts that had not vet found their 
way into public msueums abroad—books 


of the Renaissance, rare first editions, 
Babylonian tablets, manuscripts of nota- 
ble authors from Kipling’s ‘Brushwood 
Boy” to priceless Coptic hand-written 
books, gems of ancient book-makers’ art, 


letters written by interesting people in 


interesting times, letters of George Wash- 
ington, and even one of Lord Cornwallis 
to Washington preceding the surrender at 
Yorktown— in all a most amazing collec- 
tion, broad in scope, and collected and 
arranged in scholarly fashion, and now 
placed at the service of students and real 
book-lovers for reference and study. 

That the setting might be appropriate, 
this treasure is housed in the marble 
Italian Renaissance palazzino which the 
late Charles F. McKim designed for the 
purpose, achieving a masterpiece. 

The trustees in whose charge the 
library and its endowment have been 
given have a wide latitude as to its use. 
They may, if they wish, establish an art 
gallery. They may arrange for lectures 
and exhibitions and the use of the collec- 
tions for educational purposes. And. 
while the library is to be free, it is to be 
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used for reference only. The books, 
quite properly, are not to be taken out- 
side. Provision is made for suitable pro- 
tective restrictions. Finally, the endow- 
ment will permit the use of a considerable 
sum for further purchases. It is esti- 
mated that the present value of the col- 
lections is about $10,000,000. 


Amherst in Japan 


\W HEN one considers the Japan of 
to-day, with her achievements in 


the fields of Western culture and science 
joining with the fine flower of her own 
civilization, it is amazing to remember 
that not many decades ago a young 
Japanese, Shimata Neesima, despite a 
death penalty promised for any who tried 
to leave Japan, managed to escape to 
America in search of what was best in 
Western knowledge and education. 

After proper preparation he entered 
Amherst, and on graduation decided to 
introduce into Japan the same kind of 
service to young men that he had found 
in the American institution. After many 
struggles he founded what has become 
Doshisha University, which began as the 
first Christian college in Japan, in Kyoto, 
the very heart and center of Buddhism. 
Doshisha has gained a very real success. 
It has its own preparatory school, several 
university departments, and a student 
body of over 3,000. Its graduates are 
often leaders in various lines of endeavor. 
Count Uchida, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, for instance, is a Doshisha gradu- 
ate, as is Colonel Yamamuro, of the 
Salvation Army, known for his beneficent 
work in the Japanese slums. 

All this is interesting and typical of 
modern Japan, but the main point of 
interest is the bond of friendship that 
has been maintained between Doshisha 
and Amherst. A couple of years ago, to 
make this friendship more definite, Am- 
herst students agreed to send a succession 
of two-year student representatives—Am- 
herst men who would not only endeavor 
to link the two institutions in their pur- 
poses and ideals, but who would thus 
indirectly but positively aid in maintain- 
ing a real amity between the two nations. 

Now the term of the first representa- 
tive, Stewart B. Nichols, is nearly ended. 
To some extent he is able to make an 
stimate of the results of the experiment. 
He found, of course, that he could be 
useful to the Faculty, aiding directly in 
English language courses and in ques- 
‘ions involving an understanding of the 
United States, its institutions and poli- 

















Dr. Jacques Loeb 


cies. He found that he was thus enabled 
to develop a better understanding of the 
American people—surely a very helpful 
achievement. His helpfulness extended 
into athletics, dramatics, and other typi- 
cal college activities. Not only so, but 
his frequent reports kept Amherst famil- 
iar with the thoughts and problems of 
Young Japan, and an increasing number 
of Doshisha men look forward to Am- 
herst for graduate study. 

This is not a very exciting story, but 
it means much. If a large number of 
our American colleges could be thus rep- 
resented, and if the Japanese institutions 
reciprocated, the consequent mutual un- 
derstanding would in a quiet but logical 
way greatly promote the peace of the 
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Pacific. Mutual understanding can come 
only through mutual contact. Amherst 
and Doshisha set an example too excel- 
lent not to be followed. 


Jacques Loeb 


1” ewes explorers are as daring as 
any that ever sailed uncharted 
seas. One of these was Jacques Loeb, 
who died while on a trip to Bermuda. 
Though of a French name, he was 2 na- 
tive of Germany. After coming to this 
country he taught biology and physiol- 
ogy in Bryn Mawr, the University of 
Chicago, and the University of Califor- 
nia, and for the past fourteen years was 
head of the Division of General Physiol- 
ogy at the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research in New York City. 

His explorations were not in unknown 
territories, but into secrets of life. He 
was firmly convinced by his investiga- 
tions that life was the product of chemi- 
cal processes. He attempted to create life 
by laboratory methods; for years he kept 
the tissue of chicken embryo alive; he ex- 
perimented with the fertilization of frogs’ 
eggs by chemical means. His contribution 
to biological knowledge was profound; 
his name stands with those of the most 
eminent scientists of this scientific age. 

Along with his scientific habit of mind 
he had a philosophy which he undoubt- 
edly honestly believed, but on which he 
could not possibly act. He thought of all 
life, of the mind of man, of all human 
acts, as merely part of a great mech- 
anism over which there could be no such 
thing as voluntary control. Yet when he 
found others not sharing this philosophy, 
which he believed to be the proved con- 
clusion of science, he was tempted to give 
up his work in despair as not being worth 
while. This very discouragement was 
proof that his philosophy was wrong, for 
if life-—physical, mental, moral—is noth- 
ing but a machine, then nothing is worth 
while. 

Dr. Loeb’s conclusions have not all 
been accepted by his fellow-scientists, 
and by many his philosophy is rejected; 
but his contributions to the knowledge of 
chemistry and biology are of the perma- 
nent wealth of mankind. 


He Designed 


the Lincoln Memorial 


= Henry Bacon designed the Lin- 

coln Memorial will in itself provide 
him with an enduring memorial. This 
eminent American architect died on Feb- 
ruary 16. He was born at Watseka, 
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Illinois, in 1866, and graduated in 1888 
from the University of Illinois. His de- 
velopment was of that steady character 
possible only where high purpose is cou- 
pled with creative genius. 

Though he had to do with the design 
of many notable monuments, it is as the 
designer of the Lincoln Memorial that he 
attained his greatest reputation. “Every- 
thing that Bacon did,” said Royal Cor- 
tissoz, “had quality, dignity, beauty, but 
nothing has the extraordinary signifi- 
cance of the Lincoln Memorial. He 
stood for the purest and most scholarly 
ideals of classic architecture.” 


The Showmen Quarrel 


A MOST unusual case of sustained in- 
terest is that which has been held 
by the amazing revelations and findings 
at Luxor. From the first finding of the 
hidden entrance to the tomb of Tutankh- 
amen universal interest has seldom been 
allowed to die. Discovery, after an in- 
terval, has been followed by a more re- 
markable discovery, climax has led up to 
climax. 

The finding of the massive granite 
sarcophagus, with the remains of a once 
magnificent linen pall about it, the slow 
and painstaking removal of the surround- 
ing structure, itself a revelation of an- 
cient art, and finally on February 12, the 
raising of the massive granite lid—all 
these events aroused extraordinary curi- 
osity, not unmixed with some criticism, 
for many feel that the whole proceeding 
is almost a desecration. 

And then within the sarcophagus was 
found the magnificent golden mummy 
case, untouched by time or by the rude 
hands of human despoilers, one of the 
greatest, if not the greatest find in Egypt- 
ology or in archeology! Here was indeed 
a culmination of Howard Carter’s thirty- 
four years of archeological labor. And 
then came the anti-climax. The lid was 
lowered, the sarcophagus closed, the iron 
doors locked. The Egyptian Government 
and Howard Carter were quarreling over 
press rights, over the ownership of the 
finds, and even over sightseers’ permits. 

Perhaps there will be a truce, and 
Howard Carter will complete his work. 
Or, which is rather more likely at this 
writing, perhaps the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, through its Antiquity Department, 
will do the work itself, and the world 
learn all there is to be learned concern- 
ing this minor king who died 1,350 years 
before the Christian era. 

However it may end, one thought pre- 
sents itself to many. Despite all their 
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Winifred Lenihan as Joan and Maurice Colbourne as Dunois in 
Bernard Shaw’s ‘‘ Saint Joan”’ 


care. their images of protecting deities, 
and their secret hidden entrance. the 
priests of ancient Egypt have failed 
again. Tutankhamen and his treasure 
are in the hands of the despoilers. 


A Better Spirit in Europe 
| Byes: \TION seems to be the order of 
the day in Europe. The attitude of 
the Labor Government in England as 
evinced by Mr. MacDonald’s speech be- 
fore the House of Commons indicates a 
desire on the part of the British to come 
to a better understanding with the 
French. The cordial and frank inter- 
change of views at the reception of the 
new German Ambassador to France by 
the French President indicates the begin- 
ning of better relations between France 
and Germany. 

The evident progress which the two 
expert committees are making in Ger- 
many gives some reason for believing that 
facts which the Germans have hitherto 
concealed will come to light, and that 


when these facts are known there cer- 
tainly will be a better disposition on the 
part of Germans to change their ways. 
At the same time there is still hope that 
French public sentiment will support the 
Government’s plan to reconstruct French 
finances by the levying of more nearly 
adequate taxes. 

If the tide has turned toward under- 
standing it is because the Germans have 
begun to see that their policy of evasion 
has been fruitless and has harmed no one 
so much as themselves. 


Shaw Plus 


()™ of the current plays which ought 
to be well worth reading in book 
form is Bernard Shaw’s ‘Saint Joan.”’ 
This time Shaw has succeeded in creating 
a play of tremendous dramatic power. 
one which depends for its success upon 
the action and movement as well as upon 
intellectual pyrotechnics. The epilogue 
is Shavian in the old manner; the rest of 


'1t is to be published in book form in the sprin: 
by Brentano, New York City. 
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the play is Shaw plus a dramatic force- 
fulness which he has seldom attained. 

Those who have seen Winifred Leni- 
han as Joan in the Theater Guild pro- 
duction in New York City will not soon 
forget Shaw’s portrayal of that flame- 
spirit who was at one and the same time 
child, warrior, and saint, nor will they 
forget the vividness with which Miss 
Lenihan made Shaw’s conception live be- 
fore their eyes. 


Four Issues 


UR distinct issues have come out 
| of the oil investigation at Wash- 

ington. If out of these revelations 
justice is to come, public opinion must 
keep these four issues distinct. 

Nothing is to be gained and much will 
be lost if any one of these issues is con- 
fused with any other. 

First, there is the issue of corruption. 
Those who have offered and those who 
have received money or other valuable 
consideration for action or influence 
which ought to be determined solely by 
public interest have corrupted govern- 
ment at its source. Whether such cor- 
ruption can be definitely branded as ille- 
gal or not, it is nevertheless corruption. 
It is the revelation of such a corrupt atti- 
tude of mind on the part of people who 
are generally trusted that has shocked the 
public and has roused the people to 
wrath. It is for the purpose of ascer- 
taining to what extent the corruption has 
taken the form of the violation of law 
that the President, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, has appointed spe- 
cial counsel for legal proceedings. The 
President has promised the people that 
there will be no holding back of anything, 
no matter what the consequences may be. 
Mere wrath accomplishes nothing. Its 
value lies in compelling action. It is 
therefore important that the wrath of the 
people be directed toward the right ob- 
jects. If there is confusion in mind on 
this subject, that wrath will be dissipated 
where it ought to be concentrated. 

Second, there is the issue of incompe- 
tence. Have the rights of the people in 
their property been sacrificed through the 
negligence or stupidity or wrong-headed- 
ness of those charged with the care of 
them? That is a very different question 
irom the question of corruption. It is 
true that the fool may cause more injury 
on certain occasions than the knave; but 
that is no reason for treating the fool as 
ii he were a knave. Some of the confu- 
sion in the minds of the people is due to 


the fact that it has not always been clear 
how much the present oil lease scandal is 
due to knavery and how much to folly. 
Some of the confusion has been doubtless 
due to the fact that there was folly in 
Congress which Congress has only been 
too glad to attempt to conceal by a 
smoke screen of general accusation. Not 
all the incompetence necessarily is to be 
found in the executive offices. Many of 
the legislators who have denounced in- 
competence in the administration of the 
oil lease were themselves obviously in- 
competent in permitting an ambiguous or 
lax provision in the oil leasing law to pass 
their scrutiny. 

Third, there is the issue of Conserva- 
tion. What was once an almost dead 
issue has been raised to life. There are 
honest and capable anti-Conservationists 
as well as honest and capable Conserva- 
tionists. It is idle to identify all honesty 
and ability with those who are in one 
group or with those in the other. Never- 
theless it has become clear that with the 
loss of interest in Conservation there have 
appeared corruption and incompetence on 
a greater scale than before. The corrup- 
tionists may be punished. The incom- 
petents may be put out of office. There 
will remain, however, the issue between 
those who honestly believe that Conser- 
vation is a burden upon the country and 
those who believe that it is a great safe- 
guard. Probably the public wrath 
against the corrupt and the public de- 
mand for competence in office will aid the 
cause of Conservation temporarily; but 
this issue will not be settled right until it 
is freed from consideration of corruption 
and incompetence and made the object of 
intelligent decision by the people as a 
matter of policy. 

Fourth, there is the issue of encroach- 
ment of Congress upon the rights of the 
Executive. This issue is one that we 
must expect in this country to appear 
from time to time. It has repeatedly ap- 
peared ever since the establishment of the 
Constitution. It is not surprising that it 
should have reappeared at this time. 
Congress is not only jealous of its own 
prerogatives; it is likely to be indifferent 
to the prerogatives of others, and par- 
ticularly of the President. It would like 
to be Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy of the United States. It would 
like to select and dismiss the President’s 
Cabinet. It would like to administer the 
details of various departments. It would 
like to do a number of things which it is 
utterly incapable of doing properly. In 
this case it has raised the issue of en- 
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croachment by endeavoring to get rid of 
an executive officer without the Constitu- 
tional means of impeachment and trial. 

If there is confusion in the minds of 
the people about this oil lease scandal, it 
is Congress itself that is largely responsi- 
ble by bringing in an issue which need 
not have been brought in at all. 

This is a time for clear thinking. It 
is easy to rouse passion; it is not easy to 
stimulate thought. Fortunately, there is 
in the White House a man who can be 
trusted to keep his head and to make 
issues clear. 


Forestalling a Helium 
Scandal 


‘ X Y HATEVER may be the out- 
come of the investigations 
and legal battles caused by 
the leases of the naval oil reserves to the 
Sinclair and Doheny interests, we are 
assured that Government property from 
now on will be watched with an eagle eye 
by Congress. Never again, in the lan- 
guage of a certain Senator, will the 
“property of this Nation be exploited by 
any private interests.” Well and good; 
but there are priceless National ‘assets be- 
ing wasted through neglect by Congress, 
and every day we see the waste continue 
without a murmur from Capitol Hill. 

For instance, nature, in a prodigal 
mood, gave to this country practically all 
of the helium in the world. We have it 
in quantity. No one else has. Only very 
small quantities of helium have been 
found outside of the United States. Can- 
ada has some. It is found in the craters 
of active volcanoes, but, under such cir- 
cumstances, is not recoverable. In this 
country it is found in the mixture of 
gases known as “natural gas.” As we use 
up our supply of natural gas or allow it 
to escape into the air, we lose its helium 
content. It is estimated by authorities 
in the Bureau of Mines at Washington 
that 500,000,000 cubic feet of this prec- 
ious gas is lost every year by this means 
—enough to fill the balloonets of 220 
Shenandoahs. 

Congress has been apprized of this 
waste time and time again. It is a mat- 
ter of public knowledge, thanks to the 
press. But we see nothing done to con- 
serve this essential to lighter-than-air 
development and to the National defense. 
Public servants in the Army and Navy 
and the Bureau of Mines have even 
begged for legislation to enable the Gov- 
ernment to take the proper steps to make 
our helium supply available for military, 
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naval, and commercial use. Thus far all 
such efforts have been unavailing. We 
let nature’s gift dissipate into thin air at 
an appalling rate daily. 

Helium is found in sufficient quantities 
to make its extraction a matter of eco- 
nomic certainty in Texas; Oklahoma; all 
through the Osages and running north- 
east to the Kansas border; in the Dexter 
and Sedan fields, especially, in southeast 
Kansas; in Shelby and Hancock Coun- 
ties, Indiana; in Vinton County, Ohio; 
Ontario and Genesee Counties, New 
York: Potter and McKean Counties, 
Pennsylvania; Randolph County, West 
Virginia; and in a few other places. At 
the present time, however, the only he- 
lium extraction plants in operation are 
the Army-Navy plants at Petrolia and 
Fort Worth, Texas. The helium with 
which the Shenandoah is inflated came 
from these plants. But it is well known 
that there is only sufficient helium avail- 
able for extraction by these two plants to 
keep them running for two years. If they 
are not kept running, the helium will be 
exhausted and lost in four to five years. 
These plants must be kept going to their 
full capacity and then shifted to new lo- 
cations when the supply of helium has 
been saved from the Petrolia and Fort 
Worth fields. It should be pointed out 
that the natural gas purged from its 
helium content burns with greater econ- 
‘omy than before. Further, the by- 
products of helium extraction—liquid 
hydrogen, liquid oxygen, and liquid nitro- 
gen—-when marketed make helium a free 
gift. 

Helium must be added to the pro- 
gramme of National Conservation. Fur- 
ther neglect of this duty places squarely 
on the shoulders of Congress the respon- 
sibility for future waste and depletion of 
a National asset of incalculable value to 
commerce and the National defense. 

This fact has been recognized by our 
military and naval leaders and by a few 
members of Congress. Senator Morris 
Sheppard, of Texas, and Representative 
Fritz G. Lanham, of the same State, have 
been constant in their efforts to bring be- 
fore Congress the necessity of helium 
conservation, but as the Army-Navy 
helium plants are in Texas, these two 
men have been unfairly accused of cheap 
and personal politics. 

In the last session of Congress, how- 
ever, partisan politics were discounted by 
the fact that Representative Julius Kahn, 
of California, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Military Affairs, intro- 


duced a bill, known as H.R. 11549, for 
authorizing the conservation, production, 
and exploitation of helium gas, a mineral 
resource pertaining to the National de- 
fense, and to the development of com- 
mercial aeronautics. Julius Kahn has 
been a member of every Congress since 
the Fifty-sixth (the present Congress is 
the Sixty-eighth), and he has contributed 
enormously to the general welfare, his 
constructive measures have been among 
the bulwarks of our National defense, yet 
his bill was not made law by the last 
Congress because of indifference. 

There is a close parallel to the legisla- 
tion providing for the naval oil reserves 
in the Kahn Bill for helium conserva- 
tion. The Kahn Bill provides for the 
complete handling of the helium situa- 
tion by the Secretary of the Interior, but 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of the Navy are obliged to furnish the 
Interior Department with the require- 
ments of their Departments, which be- 
come the chief and first consideration of 
the Secretary of the Interior in the dis- 
charge of his duties under the law. This 
is as it should be, especially in light of 
recent disclosures relative to the naval oil 
reserve leases. 

It may be a matter of debate in Con- 
gress whether the Secretary of the In- 
terior should be given such broad powers 
as are set forth in the Kahn Bill, or if he 
shoul, not be pinned down closer in the 
matter of contracts, sales, and leases by 
including the proviso that Congress must 
concur in such cases. Such a suggestion 
leaves one cold, for, taken by and large 
during the 147 and more years of our 
independence, we have had little dishon- 
esty on the part of our public officials in 
high circles; thus there is little merit in 
that type of legislation which places so 
many safeguards against possible abuse 
of office that the prime factor in the leg- 
islation in hand is almost impossible of 
realization. 

Without broad powers the Secretary of 
the Interior and his co-operators, the 
President, and the Secretaries of War and 
the Navy, would find it very difficult to 
wrest from private exploitation those 
lands and facilities which make up the 
sum total of our helium resources. More- 
over, we should not let the naval oil re- 
serve turmoil with all its political fires 
and backfires affect our judgment in 
framing the laws which are designed 
quickly and permanently to save for our 
general welfare the balance of that fast 
diminishing gift of nature, helium. which 
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is so vital to the future development of 
American aeronautics. Let the Kahn 
Bill become law with the least possible 
delay. It is a measure framed by a pa- 
triot, to be administered by patriots; if 
Congress is motivated by patriotism, we 
will not be cooling our heels much !onger. 


Under the White Hood 


HERMAN ROGERS uses a telling 
S aphorism when he tries to bring 

two opponents to the same point of 
view. 

Says Rogers: “There are not two sides 
to every question, there are three; your 
side, the other fellow’s side, and the right 
side.” 

When The Outlook prints an article on 
a controversial subject and gets ham- 
mered from two directions, we generally 
comfort ourselves with the consolation 
that the article is probably within point- 
blank range of the truth. 

During the publication of Stanley 
Frost’s series of articles on the Ku Klux 
Klan we have had every opportunity to 
avail ourselves of this form of consola- 
tion. Klansmen and Klan sympathizers 
have attacked the series as whole-heart- 
edly as the strongest opponents of the 
Klan. Mr. Frost has been accused of 
holding a secret membership in the Klan 
and also in the Catholic Church. Need- 
less to say that such criticism constituted 
only part of the voluminous correspon- 
dence which the Klan articles evoked. 
Representing directly opposite points 
of view, letters have come to us from 
Klansmen thanking Mr. Frost for point- 
ing out the evils in their own organization 
and from anti-Klansmen thanking us for 
giving the facts concerning the Klan, 
that they might more intelligently meet 
its arguments and its propaganda. 

In its issue of January 9 The Outlook 
analyzed editorially some of the reasons 
for the growth of the Klan and some oi 
the reasons why it was essentially a dan- 
gerous organization for any civilized 
community. First and foremost among 
these reasons is the power which the Klan 
possesses to strike in the dark. It seems 
to us that the last two articles by Mr. 
Frost constitute an unanswerable presen- 
tation of the menace of this power. Stan- 
ley Frost tells of Klansmen on the eve 
of an election “waiting for the word.” 
and he says that the attitude of these 
men was that of soldiers waiting for and 
ready to carry out orders. 

Such docility is not entirely a new 
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phenomenon in American politics. We 
have had political machines before which 
have passed out the word to their cohorts 
at crucial moments in a campaign; but 
the system has not been one of which 
students of American democracy have 
been particularly proud. Stanley Frost 
also points out the fact that the Klan 
seeks to win, no matter what party is 
victorious at the polls, by the simple and 
old-fashioned expedient of controlling 
both candidates for each office. Klans- 
men claim, and undoubtedly believe, that 
there is a vital difference between such 
a policy and the familar activities of 
bi-partisan political bosses of the old 
school. 

Though the purpose of Klansmen and 
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N heavy weather it is well if the man 
I at the helm is not an enthusiast or 
an adventurer, but a skipper of ex- 
perience and common sense. It is cer- 
tainly heavy weather that the Federal 
Government is encountering now. The 
man in command now at Washington is 
well revealed in the speech which he 
made on Lincoln’s Birthday at the din- 
ner of the National Republican Club in 
New York. 

Those who were present in the ball- 
room of the Waldorf Astoria that evening 
have testified that there was no fervent 
oratory, no appeal to the emotions, no 
rousing summons to action. Many hun- 
dreds of thousands in homes far from 
New York heard President Coolidge more 
distinctly by radio than those who were 
in the back of the room. 


Lincoln’s Service the Model 


peernent CooLince’s address was a 
development of a single theme. To 
express it in another way, everything that 
he said about the questions now before 
the Nation was based on a common prin- 
ciple. This single theme, this common 
principle, he found exemplified in the ser- 
vice of Abraham Lincoln. “To me,” he 
said, “the greatness of Lincoln consisted 
very largely of a vision by which he saw 
more clearly than the men of his time the 
moral relationship of things. . . . He re- 
stored National unity by restoring moral 
unity.” 

The principle which formed the theme 
of the President’s address he stated in 
these words: 


There is no sound policy which is 


political bosses may be dissimilar, there 
exists the same inevitable danger in the 
methods of each of them. The danger lies 
in the secrecy of the act. A whispering 
campaign is not suited to the real genius 
of American politics. There is little dan- 
ger in any programme which is discussed 
in the open. Its good points will in time 
be recognized, its bad points abandoned, 
if only the light of publicity can be 
played upon them. 

As The Outlook has already said, the 
greatest weakness of the Ku Klux Klan 
lies in the fact that in its very attempt 
to preserve the American spirit it denies 
it. Possibly this fact may not be recog- 
nized in time by many of the loyal 
Americans who are within the hooded 
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ranks in order to halt the ambitious plans 
of the Klan during the coming Presiden- 
tial election. No one can tell until after 
the November elections, and perhaps not 
even then, how much the Klan will have 
affected the results. 

Whatever the results in November 
may be, we are certain that in the end 
the Klan and the Klan spirit will vanish 
into the limbo of American political curi- 
osities. The spirit of legitimate aversion 
to alien ideals may carry over into other 
forms of political expression, more wisely 
ordered and more suited to American life. 
No matter how powerful the Klan may 
become during the next few months, the 
precedent of all American history tends 
to show that its power will be short-lived. 


Coolidge at the Helm 


narrow or sectional or limited. Every 
sound policy must be National in its 
scope. It is always necessary to deter- 
mine what will be good for the whole 
country. 


The Farmer a National Figure 
nag this principle in mind, the 


President summoned his hearers 
to think of the needs of agriculture on 
which are dependent more than forty 
millions of our people, and in which is 
invested an amount several times as 
large as that invested in all the railways 
of the country. And yet while manufac- 
turing and transportation and commerce 
are on the whole remarkably prosperous, 
this interest, agriculture, “as a whole 
languishes.” The President in three sen- 
tences summarized what he had done as 
President to promote agricultural wel- 
fare: 

I have already encouraged organiza- 
tion and co-operative marketing that 
organized agriculture may cope with 
organized industry. I have promoted 
tariff investigations for increased rates 
on wheat. I have extended relief 
through the War Finance Corporation 
and the Federal Reserve Bank System. 


He recalled his specific recommendations 
to Congress, he declared his opposition to 
price fixing, “because it would not make 
prices higher, but in the end would make 
them lower.” “In the farm,” he said to 
this metropolitan audience, “you have a 
direct economic and financial interest. 
You cannot long prosper with that great 
population and great area in distress. 
. .. Unsound economic conditions are not 
conducive to sound legislation. The farm 


has a social value which cannot be over- 
estimated. It is the natural home of lib- 
erty and the support of courage and 
character. .. . The resources of the coun- 
try ought to come to the support of 
agriculture.” 


Taxes and the Cost of Living 


Ste first cause for the ills of agricul- 
ture, and therefore of the country, 
is the “amount and method of National 
taxation.” When added to local and 
State taxation, the burden is about $68 
for every inhabitant of the land. The 
seven and a half billion dollars collected 
annually in taxes are taken from the con- 
sumer in the form of the high cost of 
living. To the skill of Secretary Mellon 
for arranging the payment of the Govern- 
ment’s debts and to the Budget Bureau 
for its service in eliminating waste Presi- 
dent Coolidge paid deserved tribute; but 
he said the taxation must be reduced, and 
the Mellon plan for tax reduction is a 
non-partisan plan which follows the 
views of the two preceding Secretaries of 
the Treasury, both Democrats. “The 
first object of taxation is to secure rev- 
enue;” and “experience does not show 
that the higher rate produces the larger 
revenue. . . . When taxation of large in- 
comes is excessive, they tend to disap- 
pear.” The high tax rate has driven 
incomes of a million dollars or more out 
of sight if not out of existence. In 1916 
there were 206 incomes of a million dol- 
lars or more each. Then the high tax 
rate went into effect, and they fell off as 
follows: In 1917 to 141; in 1918 to 67: 
in 1919 to 65; in 1920 to 33: and in 
1921 to 21. In our attempts to get 55 
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President Coolidge speaking at the annual Lincoln dinner, held at the Waldorf Astoria 

Hotel, New York City. At the right stands Nathaniel A. Elsberg, President of the Na- 

fional Republican Club, under whose auspices the dinner was given. President Coolidge’s 
address was broadcast to all parts of the United States 


per cent from a man with an income of a 
million dollars and 68 per cent from a 
man with an income of five million dol- 
lars “we are rapidly approaching the 
point of getting nothing at all.” It is 
not a question of relieving the high in- 
comes and burdening the small incomes. 
On the contrary, as the President said: 


I agree perfectly with those who 
wish to relieve the small taxpayer by 
getting the largest possible contribu- 
tion from the people with large in- 
comes. But if the rates on large in- 
comes are so high that they disappear, 
the small taxpayer will be left to bear 
the entire burden. 


That is the answer which President Coo- 
lidge gives to demagogic appeals. As the 
President says, “the largest possible 
amount of surplus income should be in- 
vested in productive enterprise,” but 
“this will not be done if the rewards of 
such action are very largely taken away 
by taxation.” And he illustrated this 
point with a homely illustration: 


If we had a tax whereby on the first 
working day the Government took 5 
per cent of your wages, on the second 
day 10 per cent, on the third day 20 
per cent, on the fourth day 30 per 
cent, on the fifth day 50 per cent, and 
on the sixth day 60 per cent, how 
many of you would continue to work 
on the last two days of the week? 


The effect of this is to drive competing 
enterprises out of business and thus not 
only to increase the cost of living but to 
foster monopoly. And he showed how 


surtaxes levied on incomes otherwise 
available for investment are really paid 
by the consumers, and that means by the 
poor. In particular, they are paid by the 
farmer, as he pointed out, using another 
homely illustration to make the point 
clear: 

A farmer ships a steer to Chicago. 
His tax, the tax on the railroad trans- 
porting the animal, and of the yards 
where the animal is sold, go into the 
price of the animal to the packer. The 
packer’s tax goes into the price of the 
hide to the New England shoe manu- 
facturer. The manufacturer’s tax goes 
into the price to the wholesaler, and 
the wholesaler’s tax goes into the price 
to the retailer, who in turn adds his 
tax in his price to his purchaser. So 
it may be said that if the farmer ulti- 
mately wears the shoes he pays every- 
body’s taxes from the farm to his feet. 


The Mellon plan will lighten this bur- 
den. According to the bill which the 
President advocates, the great saving will 
be to people of small incomes and “less 
than 3 per cent of the proposed reduction 
would accrue to those who have incomes 
of over $100,000.” The President men- 
tioned the Garner plan as being political 
in theory and impossible in practice. “It 
is entirely possible, he said, “to have a 
first-class bill. I want the country to 
have the best there is.” And, identifying 
this best existing bill with the Mellon 
plan, he added: 

I am for it because it will reduce 
taxes on all classes of income. I am 
for it because it will encourage busi- 
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ness. I am for it because it will de- 
crease the cost of living. I am for it 
because it is economically, socially, 
and morally sound. 


This is the people’s fight, the President 
said, and they alone can win it. “Un- 
less they make their wishes known to 
Congress without regard to party this bil] 
will not pass.” 


The Bonus—Bad Politics and 
Bad Patrtotism 


Ngee proposed bonus, the President 
said, would mean the indefinite 
postponement of tax reduction and an- 
other increase in the cost of living. We 
do not want another period of depression 
either in business or on the farms. Said 
the President: 


A few months of good times are 
worth more to the service men them- 
selves than anything they could receive 
in the way of a bonus. 

But this question goes deeper than 
that. I am aware that some men made 
money out of the war. Many of them 
lost what they made, but not all. No 
deubt there are some such who are 
justly to be criticised for greed and 
selfishness. Unfortunately, they would 
not pay the bonus... . 

This question ought to be decided in 
accordance with the welfare of the 
whole country. 

No one doubts the patriotism of 
those who advocate the bonus. No 
one denies that the country owes a 
debt which it never can pay to those 
who were in the service. Their disa- 
bilities must be recompensed, their 
health restored, their dependents sup- 
ported; all at public expense. They 
are entitled to the highest honor. But 
the service they rendered was of such 
a nature that it cannot be recom- 
pensed to them by the payment of 
money. America was not waging war 
for the purpose of securing spoils. The 
American soldier did not enter the ser- 
vice for the purpose of securing per- 
sonal gain. 


Mexico 


ee CooLipDGE’s explanation of 
the action of the American Govern- 
ment in supplying arms to the Govern- 
ment of Mexico for the suppression of 
insurrection there is simple and clear. It 
was the action of a Government peace- 
fully inclined. “Our Government,” says 
the President, “does not want war any- 
where. It wants peace everywhere. . . . It 
recognizes, however, that every govern- 
ment must necessarily maintain some 
military establishment for national de- 
fense and the policing of its own domain. 
... The traffic in arms is one which the 
American Government wishes to discour- 
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age.” With every disposition to join 
with other governments in further limita- 
tion of competitive armaments, and with 
the recognition of the right of every peo- 
ple to pull down or set up whatever gov- 
ernment they wish “without any interfer- 
ence from us, so long as there is no inter- 
ference with the lawful rights of our 
Government or our citizens within their 
territory,” the United States encountered 
in Mexico a situation which called for 
friendliness and helpfulness. That situa- 
tion and the American Government’s acts 
the President describes as follows: 


After a long period of shifting and 
what appeared to us to be unsubstan- 
tial Governments in that country, we 
recently reached the opinion that 
President Obregon has established a 
Government which is stable and effec- 
tive, and disposed to observe interna- 
tional obligations. We therefore rec- 
ognize it. 

When disorder arose there, President 
Obregon sought the purchase of a small 
amount of arms and munitions of our 
Government for the purpose of insur- 
ing his own domestic tranquillity. We 
had either to refuse or to comply. To 
refuse would have appeared to be 
equivalent to deciding that a friendly 
Government, which we had recognized, 
ought not to be permitted to protect 
itself. Stated in another way, it would 
mean that we had decided that it ought 
to be overthrown, and that the very 
agency which we had held out as able 
to protect the interests of our citizens 
within its borders ought not to be per- 


mitted to have the means to make such 
protection effective. My decision ran 
in a counter direction. 

It was not a situation of our making, 
but one which came and had to be 
met. In meeting it I did what I 
thought was necessary to discharge 
the moral obligation of one friendly 
Government to another. The su- 
premacy of the Obregon Government 
now appears to be hopeful. Whatever 
may be the outcome, we are not re- 
sponsible for it... . 

I propose to continue whatever 
course of action is customary between 
friendly governments. While I trust 
no further action may be necessary, I 
shall continue to afford protection in 
accordance with the requirements of 
international law. I propose to protect 
American lives and American rights. 


The Oil Scandal 


HE President’s statement with regard 
to the oil leases can best be stated 
by a quotation of his own words: 

It is my duty to extend to every in- 
dividual the Constitutional right to the 
presumption of innocence until proven 
guilty. But I have another duty 
equally Constitutional, and even more 
important, of securing the enforcement 
of the law. In that duty I do not in- 
tend to fail.... 

At the revelation of greed making its 
subtle approaches to public officers, of 
the prostitution of high place to pri- 
vate profit, we are filled with scorn and 
indignation. We have a deep sense of 


humiliation at such gross betrayal of 
trust, and we lament the undermining 
of public confidence in official integ- 
rity: But we cannot rest with right- 
eous wrath; still less can we permit 
ourselves to give way to cynicism. The 
heart of the American people is sound. 
Their officers with rare exception are 
faithful and high-minded. For us, we 
propose to follow the clear, open path 
of justice. There will be immediate, 
adequate, unshrinking prosecution, 
criminal and civil, to punish the guilty 
and to protect every National interest. 
In this effort there will be no politics. 
no partisanship. It will be speedy, it 
will be just. I am a Republican, but 
I cannot on that account shield, any 
one because he is a Republican. I am 
a Republican, but I cannot on that 
account prosecute any one because he 
is a Democrat. 

I want no hue and cry, no mingling 
of innocent and guilty in unthinking 
condemnation, no confusion of mere 
questions of law with questions of 
fraud and corruption. It is at such a 
time that the quality of our citizenry 
is tested—unrelenting toward evil, 
fair-minded and intent upon the re- 
quirements of due process, the shield 
of the innocent and the safeguard of 
society itself. 

The President concluded with an ex- 
pression of faith in the moral standards 
of the people as “revealed by their in- 
stant reaction against wrong-doing” and 
in the power of the Government to main- 
tain itself. “The moral force of Lincoln 
is with us still.” 


Germany Through French Eyes 


By ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 
The Outlook’s Editorial Correspondent in Europe 


HE situation in the Ruhr to-day 
is certainly contrary to what the 
French found and to what I 

found a year ago. 


Friendlier Feeling 


* A YEAR ago we were stationed at Es- 

sen. If we wanted a glass of beer 
between meals, we had to go over to the 
saloon across the way, choose an empty 
glass from those newly washed and wait- 
ing, take it to the spigot and draw our 
beer. After drinking it we had to put 
the exact sum of money it cost on the 
counter and leave the place. No German 
would draw our beer or take money from 
our hand. Even to get beer peaceably in 
this way one of us had to stand guard at 
the door. Our commandant would not 


allow us to buy food or anything else, 


and for the good reason that the Ger-— 


mans would not sell anything to the 
‘enemy.’ But he and they agreed to this 
form of beer concession.” This from a 
French officer. He added: 

“What do we see now? Our poilus 
everywhere acting as if they had always 
lived in Germany, already talking much 
German, getting well acquainted with the 
people, buying anything that they can 
afford. And the Germans, discovering 
that we really wish them no harm, but 
only want to collect an overdue debt, are 
already talking much French, selling us 
anything we want, and actually riding on 
our trains.” 

A year ago the Germans tried to boy- 
cott these trains; they would take, in- 
stead, the slower but German-managed 


electrics. Now, however, the regular 
railway trains are carrying crowds of 
passengers, the vast majority being Ger- 
man, despite the Franco-Belgian person- 
nel. Even at the station restaurant here 
I have seen no waiter and in the corridors 
outside no newspaper vender who was 
not either French or Belgian. What is 
more, I have not observed the slightest 
indication of unfriendliness towards them 
from the Germans. 


German Dismemberment 


i the next place, a year ago the French 
were beginning their Ruhr campaign. 
They have now practically ended it. 
They have won. 
Anti-French critics have been saying 
that the real French motive in the Ruhr 
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was not so much to get reparations as to 
divide Germany into independent parts, 
so as the easier to conquer her. “If this 
had been true,” remarked another officer 
to me, “we would have taken another 
course. Instead of the valley of the 
Ruhr we would have entered that of the 
Main, thus separating Prussia and Ba- 
varia, who were disliking each other 
cordially, as later events showed. On the 
contrary, we did what we knew would 
unite the diverse regions of Germany into 
one integrity, as it did. 

“And now, instead of remaining for- 
ever in the Ruhr, as our detractors 
prophesied we would, we have begun to 
withdraw our troops, German resistance 
having really ceased. No, the economic 
order in France, as in Europe, can never 
be predicated on Germany’s dissolution. 
German federalism, however, is quite an- 
other matter. 

“Then our critics declared that if we 
obtained success in the Ruhr the German 
Republic would fall. But the only thing 
that has fallen has been the German 
mark. 

“What is the conclusion of the whole 
matter? Listen to the language of a fine 
fellow I know, a former German officer— 
you would not have heard such a senti- 
ment a year ago: ‘We have waged two 
wars,’ he told me, ‘a military and an 
economic. Both have ruined us as a peo- 
ple. We are not so unintelligent as to 
wish to continue such wars, no matter 
what revenge may come later. No, we 
‘have reached the crossroads; we are quit- 
ting the old route and are resolutely en- 
tering upon the new. That is to say, we 
are now going to work for peace by es- 
tablishing a sincere, solid, and thorough- 
going accord with France.’ ” 


Military Evasion 


— that this sentiment might 
inspire the entire German Gov- 
ernment! ; 

There are two ways to keep the peace 
with Germany and avoid a new war. One 
is for the victors to collect the repara- 
tions due; the other is to keep Germany 
disarmed down to the Treaty stipula- 
tions. The German industrialists, at last 
perceiving the necessity of surrender, 
will probably carry the Government with 
them as to reparations. The German 
militarists, however, are still stiff-necked. 
A year ago the Interallied Military Con- 
trol Commission was doing a good work. 
But Berlin has been turning a deaf ear 
to its visits for the inspection of German 
enrollment registers of the Reichswehr 
and the Schiitzpolizei; for noting whether 
there was any excess armament, whether 
the recruiting of reserve officers had 


ceased, whether the former staffs had 
disappeared and the war schools had 
been suppressed. “It is impossible for us 
to accomplish these things save by sur- 
prise visits,” stated one of the Commis- 
sion to me, “otherwise the German com- 
mander would cause everything contrary 
to the Treaty to vanish and we would be 
in the dark as to Germany’s real military 
condition.” The Berlin Government has 
now consented to the resumption of the 
visits, provided it is notified when and 
where they are to occur! Whether the 
Allies will put up with this remains to be 
seen. At all events, instead of the former 
visits of two officers in uniform, the In- 
terallied character of the operations will 
now be marked on each visit by four 
officers in civil dress—-one English, one 
Belgian, one French, and one Italian. 


Famine 


i ie French, like all other foreigners in 
Germany, are finding that it costs 
twice as much to live here as it did a year 
ago. In fact, Germany has become the 
most expensive country in Europe. And 
yet German crops have been remarkably 
good and the farmers’ barns and yards 
are full of supplies. But the farmer has 
refused to sell unless buyers could pay in 
foreign currencies. The German mark 
was beneath contempt. Of course the 
bakers and butchers in the towns followed 
this example with what supplies they 
had. Few Germans could command 
enough marks to exchange for foreign 
currencies and so obtain food. 

For over a year the result has been 
such a famine as Germany has never 
known. Despair has been particularly 
marked during this present cold, damp 
winter, for coal has become a luxury too. 
There was a quick appeal to the emer- 
gency funds of trade unions, benefit so- 
cieties, etc., but their funds were soon 
exhausted. This ycar there are many 
fewer children in the Cologne schools 
than last: the children have not had 
sufficient food and clothing; many have 
had tuberculosis; many have died. Not 
a few schools, hospitals, and asylums 
have had to close, throwing their p-rson- 
nel out of work. In the large towns 
there have been soup kitchens to fend off 
the famine a bit. “At Essen,” a French 
officer told me, “we established enough 
soupes populaires to save at least 4,000 
persons from starving. But we got no 
help from the Germans when they found 
that we were going ahead, anyway.” 
There has been an alarming increase in 
the death rate, including an especially 
alarming increase in the number of sui- 
cides- in the town of Breslau there has 
been an average of one a day for a long 
time. No wonder that bread riots broke 
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out at Berlin and elsewhere and that 
bakers’ windows were smashed! 

Germany, it was believed, could not 
cope with the situation. Accordingly, 
from America, England, Switzerland, 
Sweden, Holland, and other countries hu- 
mane persons sent funds for aid. Such 
engineries of good as the Red Cross and 
the Rockefeller Institute helped. 


The Profiteers 


O: course a nation as a whole can be 

in need and yet present the specta- 
cle of certain immense hoards of wealth 
cruelly gained because of the very cir- 
cumstances which have produced that 
need. Exactly that has happened here. 
The people as a whole have been impov- 
erished. 

First, because those already wealthy 
and in control of the Government have 
evaded paying their taxes, thus really ap- 
propriating to themselves that much of 
the national income; in other words, 
stealing the people’s money. Up to the 
present the Government has done practi- 
cally nothing to bring these quitters to 
the realization of their duty, or of their 
crime against the less fortunate for whose 
relief the Government might have spent 
the proceeds due. 

Second, every time the mark has fallen 
the employers of labor have profited, be- 
cause of wages, other money contracts, 
and mortgages paid in depreciated cur- 
rency. In these respects this inflation 
was so much repudiation. 

Third, the profiteers have sent abroad 
most of their balances and have kept 
abroad the payments due for goods sold 
there; of course these funds have been of 
no use to Germany, much less through 
Germany to the credit of reparation pay- 
ments. 

Fourth, these profiteers with their gi- 
gantic fortunes have done rcally nothing 
in the direction of almsgiving. When 
individuals are not spontaneously gener- 
ous sometimes a subscription appeal pub- 
licly presented compels them to appear 
so. But how many names of the German 
wealthy do you find as having subscribed 
handsomely, if at all, to these appeals? 
That they have millions to spend is evi- 
dent in their financing of various socie- 
ties and newspapers which have hindered 
the work of reparation payments. 

The other day I took a modest meal at 
the Restaurant Cornelius, the largest and 
best here. Despite the high-priced bill of 
fare, the place was crowded. I and others 
had to wait for seats. Every one seemed 
cheerful and happy. All were speaking 
and looking German. 

On New Year’s Eve at Berlin some five 
hundred persons paid about ten dollars 
apiece for a celebration dinner at the 
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finest hotel. Many more would have 
done so but for the fact that there was 
no more room. These persons were al- 
most exclusively German. A year ago it 
would not have been so, because of the 
relatively low prices. There were then a 
considerable number of foreigners in Ger- 
many; now there are very few. 


Abroad, in the winter sports resorts in 
Switzerland—at St. Moritz, for example, 
where prices are certainly not low—there 
are more Germans, the papers say, than 
the representatives of any other nation. 
The reported large expenditure of these 
Germans is in glaring contrast to that of 
the comparatively few French guests, and 
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surely with the famine here. The cir- 
cumstance has even elicited a public pro- 
test from the German Foreign Minister. 
On the one hand, funds are being col- 
lected for the German starving; on the 
other; the German rich are spending their 
gains lavishly. It is a curious spectacle. 


Diisseldorf, January, 1924. 


What Mr. Underwood Stands For 


a well-known, likable maker of 

automobiles has been poured into 
the bottle of stability and quietness the 
South has pondered the 1924 political 
question in terms of two men—Mc.Adoo 
and Underwood. 

The fact that Mr. Underwood lives 
in the South cannot justly militate 
against him, for of many Democrats he 
has well proved himself more than a 
Southerner. In fact, the admirable thing 
about Senator Underwood is that he has 
put what he conceives to be the best in- 
terests of the country and of the world 
above politics. He ably supported 
President Wilson’s efforts to build a new 
world order on the basis of good under- 
standing and American active participa- 
tion in world helpfulness. He was 
equally willing to support President Har- 
ding’s step in the same direction, and it 
was Underwood’s fine spirit as to the 
Washington Armament Conference and 
his fine counsel in his party that were big 
factors in the success of Mr. Harding’s 
programme. 

More than any other one Democrat, he 
had it in his power to make the Arma- 
ment Conference a success, and to 
his everlasting credit he rose to the occa- 
sion most worthily. At a time when the 
Memocratic Senators were debating how 
they would vote on the agreements ar- 
rived at by the Armament Conference, 
Senator Underwood lent the weight of 
his judgment and his position of leader- 
ship to bring the Democratic Senators 
into line for large, patriotic, and non- 
partisan action. 

In fact, one of the elements of Mr. 
Underwood’s greatness is precisely . his 
fairness and his putting the promotion of 
zood causes ahead of party expediency. 
\s President he would seek to unify all 
of the elements of the country in the in- 

erest of the achievement of good things, 
ind would not be looking out for some 
‘actful political advantage. Right or 
wrong, there is a strong opinion in the 
‘outh that if a few others had acted in 
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5 ww OUTLOOK has pub- 

lished an article support- 
ing the candidacy of William 
G. McAdoo for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for Presi- 
dent. Now an ardent sup- 
porter and a close friend of 
Oscar W. Underwood, Sen- 
ator from Alabama, comes 
forward with a presentation 
of the reason why Senator 
Underwood should have the 
votes which Mr. McAdoo de- 
sires. Mr. Shipp is a well- 
known citizen of Georgia 











the same spirit that has characterized 
Mr. Underwood the United States would 
not have lost its opportunity to be the 
leading factor in the healing and recon- 
struction of the Old World. As so many 
new issues arise, the finest asset we can 
have in a President is precisely the spirit 
of Senator Underwood. 

As to the League of Nations, he heart- 
ily supported President Wilson’s efforts 
to make it a reality, but since America 
lost her opportunity to enter the League 
at the opportune time and things have 
reached new complications as the result 
of world drifting, he favors new efforts 
that will meet the situation to-day and 
new situations as they may arrive. As 
Senator Underwood recently said, what 
Mr. Wilson desired was to incarnate the 
spirit of Christ in the affairs of the world; 
and this is precisely what Mr. Under- 
wood desires. He is on tiptoe, as it were, 
watching for a turn of affairs that will 
enable the public opinion of America to 
do in concrete ways what Mr. Wilson and 
the other fine spirits of the country have 
desired to accomplish in the way of mak- 
ing the world at least safer for peace, 
democracy, and fine co-operative efforts. 


The League sentiment in the South is 
coming to understand that in politics, as 
well as in religion and education, men 
make a common mistake, which is the 
going beyond a certain point in adhering 
to labels and symbols. Men are wont to 
follow a name rather than a spirit. The 
time is here to follow a spirit, to be led 
by a clear light rather than its shadow. 
The League is the shadow, or rather the 
lamp, of the light. Being only the lamp, 
it is not in itself the light. What one 
lamp can do others might do even as well. 

When electricity first came in, there 
were many who clung to the old lamp 
with fondness and devotion. They held 
on vigorously and defiantly to their 
lamps when the light was the thing. 

There has now appeared a new lamp 
that will take up the light that is becom- 
ing dim in the other lamp. The League 
has not been so popular a flame-container 
as would make it workable. It does not 
burn brightly outside of the spirit. Mr. 
Lodge and other gentlemen were in favor 
of trimming its wick. In fact, they 
wanted to trim it before the lamp had 
been lighted. The controversy over the 
wick-trimming resulted in the good 
housewife—the American Senate—hurl- 
ing the lamp out of the window into the 
yard of Europe, where it has lain neces- 
sarily damaged by the casting out, so 
damaged that either there will have to be 
a large repairing or another lamp brought 
into existence. 

From present indications, the World 
Court is the new lamp. The good house- 
wife is going to like that vessel, because 
so many of her neighbors and friends are 
pleased with it. Even those in the South 
who dearly love the old lamp and who 
find difficulty in becoming reconciled to 
the bright new one are now generous and 
intelligent enough to see that the new 
one will have to be hung in the place of 
the other. 

This does not mean that the old lamp 
must be treated roughly or badly. 
Those who love it are going to try to 
keep it somewhere around the house, at 
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some spot where they can retire and fon- 
dle it in love and reverence, and with 
fine, even sacred, memories. It might be 
placed in some convenient spot, so that 
if the electricity fails at times it can be 
rushed out into service temporarily or as 
an aid. 

To change the metaphor, this is the 
sentiment as the writer sees it in the 
South: The ox will have his stall, no 
matter if the horse supplants him, that 
the ox may be found if ever the horse 
should grow weak under a heavy load 
while crossing a bog and should need a 
bit of assistance urgently that only the 
ox might give. 

As to Mr. Underwood’s exact position 
on the League, as he has made it clear, 
that will be given below in the summary 
of what the Senator stands for, con- 
cretely stated. 

Simply as a matter of convenience, the 
summary has been drawn up to parallel 
points set forth in the recent article in 
The Outlook, “The South—in 1924,” by 
a most ineresting writer, Mr. George 
Fort Milton, Jr., who is officially con- 
nected with the McAdoo forces. 


Southern Shibboleths 


M®* MILTON mentions five different 
questions as indispensable issues in 
the campaign for the Presidential nomi- 
nation, and declares the successful candi- 
date must satisfy the people of the South 
on each of them before he can expect to 
be their standard-bearer next summer. 
To none of these questions can the 
Underwood forces object. On the whole, 
they are fairly stated. The gymnastics 
do not begin until Mr. Milton starts to 
prove that ““McAdoo more fairly fits the 
qualifications the South requires than 
Senator Underwood.” 

The questions, briefly stated, are as 
follows: 

(1) Prohibition. Mr. Milton says that 
the South would be more likely to split 
with the Democratic party on this issue 
than on any one other. 

(2) League of Nations. “Southern 
Democratic sentiment, in the main, is 
well convinced that America should in 
some way co-operate with the rest of the 
world in the world’s rehabilitation. The 
League of Nations, the World Court, and 
other essays at this end have the cordial 
approval of the greater part of the party 
membership.” 

(3) Liberalism of spirit. ‘The farmer, 
laboring man, man on the street, in the 
South, want a candidate whom they 
think cannot be bought or influenced; a 
man who isn’t a Wall Street lawyer or 
friend; who will do what he can to keep 
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the high surtaxes high; who will batter 
down the tariff wall, promote better mar- 
kets for farm products, stop sugar and 
gasoline gouges, lower railway rates, and 
reduce taxes. It’s a big order, but that’s 
what the masses are talking about.” 

(4) Aid for the Farmer. “He is begin- 
ning to suspect that the rebuilding of 
markets is what is needed, instead of 
tariffs, loans, free seeds, or political 
panaceas.” 

(5) Muscle Shoals. “The South wants 
Henry Ford’s offer for the great unfin- 
ished hydroelectric plant accepted. .. . 
The aspirant for the nomination who 
does not make a definite and favorable 
statement as to his advocacy of the Ford 
proposal will not arouse a great deal of 
enthusiasm in the central South.” 

To take these five issues for what they 
are worth, it would seem that Senator 
Underwood measures up to their de- 
mands more fully than any candidate 
who has so far spoken his views to the 
public. 

As to prohibition, let Mr. Underwood 
speak for himself: 

“Tt is the law now, and in the Consti- 
tution of the United States. No man 
should be President of the United States 
who would nullify any part of the Con- 
stitution; no man should be President of 


‘this country who would be half-way for 


the Constitution and half-way against 
it.” 

There is a voice that rings clear. None 
can mistake it, and none will misinter- 
pret it except those who do so willfully 
and for selfish ends. Mr. Underwood has 
voted for every appropriation that has 
been presented to the Senate for funds 
to enforce prohibition. Moreover, he has 
declared that the cry being made for 
light wines and beers does not meet his 
approval, and they are not obtainable 
under his interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion. 

As to the second issue, the League of 
Nations, the Senator has spoken clearly 
and unmistakably. He is one of the 
United States Senators who voted for it 
till it went down in defeat. Since that 
time, and since his return from Europe. 
he is perhaps the only man mentioned 
for the Presidential nomination who has 
emphasized the necessity of an active 
policy in European affairs. He has said 
he would support the World Court, not 
because it would cure the ills that Europe 
is heir to, but because it is a step in the 
right direction. He has said that, while 
the League of Nations was, at the time it 
was up in the Senate, likewise a step in 
the right direction—still, the complexion 
of European affairs had so altered and 
the condition there so materially changed 
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that it would not serve now as when at 
first proposed. He says further, that in 
1925, when the new President is sworn 
in, conditions may be again so changed 
that it would be idle at this time to say 
just what should be the course of the 
United States. But on one thing he is 
clear and emphatic—namely, that this 
country must in some way go to the aid 
of disintegrating Europe. The richest 
and most powerful nation in the world 
cannot see civilization crumble into dust 
without coming to its aid. 

Concerning the third issue, liberalism 
of spirit, Senator Underwood’s record of 
thirty years is the best exposition of his 
possession of a liberal spirit. He has 
always voted for sane, safe, and pro- 
gressive measures within the limits of the 
Constitution. And his wisdom in this 
respect has been proved on various occa- 
sions, as, for instance, in his negative 
vote on the Child Labor Bill, which the 
United States Supreme Court has de- 
clared unconstitutional, and which only 
served to raise false hopes in its advo- 
cates. 


Underwood Fills a Big Order 


Ste “big order” to which Mr. Milton 
refers—that of placing the heavier 
burden of taxation on those best able to 
carry it, the battering down of tariff 
rates, the extension of markets for the 
farmer, and the reduction of taxes—is 
what Mr. Underwood has been fighting 
for during the whole of his public career. 
Everybody who reads knows this to be 
true. His name is on probably the great- 
est measure, looking to the results enu- 
merated, that has ever been written. 

As to the fourth issue, that of aid for 
the farmer, Senator Underwood has de- 
clared repeatedly in his addresses to the 
people that the iniquitous Fordney tariff 
and the do-nothing foreign policy of the 
Administration have deprived the farmer 
of his markets abroad, left him with a 
surplusage of crops, and thereby lowered 
his prices in the home markets. 

The last issue is Muscle Shoals, upon 
which it is quite needless to dilate so far 
as the Senator from Alabama is con- 
cerned. His attitude on this question 
has been one of entire sympathy with the 
people of the South, and especially with 
the farming element. In his support of 
this measure, too, the people may rely 
implicitly on a faithful and proficient 
safeguarding of their interests by Senator 
Underwood. 

So are the five questions disposed of 
which, it is said, must be satisfactorily 
answered by any candidate who seeks the 
support of the South. 
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Photograph from Lick Observatory 


A total eclipse of the sun in 1868 revealed the presence of a previously unknown gas in the solar 


atmosphere. 


Helium 


To-day we are using it to fill airships 


By CHARLES FITZHUGH TALMAN 


HIRTY years ago the nearest 
known specimen of the gas with 
which we are now filling airships 

was in the atmosphere of the sun, ninety- 
two million miles away from Lakehurst. 
The name “helium” (from 7 Atos, the 
sun) commemorates the discovery of this 
gas in the year 1868, during a total 
eclipse, when the spectroscope, then a 
new adjunct of astronomical research, 
was turned for the first time upon the 
‘uddy fringe around the solar disk known 
is the “chromosphere.” Later many 
stars were found to be rich in it, but no 
trace was known on earth. 

In 1895 Sir William Ramsay brought 
helium nearer home by discovering a lit- 
tle of it in the mineral cleveite. Other 
liscoveries followed thick and fast. Hu- 
manity had, it appeared, been breathing 

' An editorial on the conservation of helium will 


be found elsewhere in this issue. 


~ 


helium irom the beginning of time, for it 
is present in air, though only in the mi- 
nute proportion of one part in 185,000. 
Other terrestrial sources of helium were 
located, but it remained a chemical rar- 
ity. Before the year 1918 probably not 
more than 100 cubic feet of the gas had 
been produced in the whole world, al- 
though it was already in active demand 
because of interesting things chemists 
were doing with it in the laboratory. Six 
years ago helium cost about $2,000 a 
cubic foot: at which rate the amount the 
Navy recently fed into the airship Shen- 
andoah at the Lakehurst hangar would 
have been worth upwards of four billion 
dollars. 

Here are some interesting facts about 
helium, ascertained while it was still a 
scarce commodity: 

Next to hydrogen it is the lightest sub- 
stance known. It conducts an electric 


current better than any other gas except 
neon. Chemically it is so inert that it 
will combine with no other element. 
Strangest fact of all—it does not begin 
its life as helium, but is produced by the 
breaking up of radioactive substances; 
slowly from uranium, very rapidly from 
radium. 

In Juiy, 1908, came the thrilling an- 
nouncement that Professor Kamerlingh 
Onnes, of the University of Leyden, al- 
ready famous for his feats in liquefying 
other atmospheric gases, had produced 
liquid helium, at a temperature of 452° 
below zero Fahrenheit. To this day it 
has never been frozen solid. 

Then came the war. Unlike certain 
other gases, helium did not figure in the 
war news. Behind the scenes chemists 
were busy finding a military use for it, 
but helium never appeared upon the 
stage. A substitute was sought for the 
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Testing Samples 
of Natural Gas 


for Helium 


in the Cryogenic Lab- 
oratory of the VU. S. 
Bureau of Mines. 
The Government has 
made a comprehen- 
sive inventory of the 
helium resources of 
natural gas fields 
throughout the coun- 
try. Most natural gas 
contains only a mi- 
nute trace of helium, 
but there are a few 
wells in which the 
percentage runs as 
high as one or two 
per cent. Nocountry 
but the United States 
now yields natural 
gas rich enough in 
helium to be worth 
treating for the re- 
covery of this sub- 
stance, except per- 
haps under war con- 
ditions. Gas from cer- 
tain Canadian fields 
ranks second. The 
helium used in filling 
the Shenandoah is 
obtained in northern 
Texas from gas that 
averages nearly one 
per cent helium 
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dangerously inflammable and explosive 
gas hydrogen, used in filling balloons. 
Helium was suggested. Though twice as 
heavy as hydrogen. both substances are 
so light in comparison with air that he- 
lium has 93 per cent as much lifting force 
as the lighter gas. The slight difference 
in buoyancy is offset by the fact that 
helium does not diffuse nearly so rapidly 
through a balloon fabric as does hydro- 
gen. 

As early as the year 1907 rather large 
percentages of helium had been reported 
in natural gas from certain fields in this 
country: a fact not then considered of 
practical importance. In 1918 two ex- 
perimental plants for extracting helium 
from natural gas were erected in Canada 
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and three in Texas. The latter were 
camouilaged under the name of “argon” 
plants, and their real purpose was not 
disclosed until after the war. The Armi- 
stice came before the output of these 
plants could be used. 

The present situation is this: 

So far as we know, the United States 
nas a monopoly of natural gas fields that 
vield enough helium (from 0.5 to 2 per 
cent of the gas) to be worth extraction. 
Our few promising fields have been lo- 
cated, an at the present session of Con- 
gress legislation ought to be enacted 
to conserve their output. The Govern- 
ment now has a single large helium pro- 
duction plant, at Fort Worth, Texas, 
designed to produce 1,000,000 cubic feet 


of helium a month. The method of ex- 
traction was evolved from the process of 
making liquid air. The other constitu- 
ents of natural gas are liquefied at low 
temperature, the helium remaining gas- 
cous. Improvements in the process are 
expected to reduce the cost of production 
from 10 cents a cubic foot, the present 
tigure, to 3 cents. 

It will still be more than ten times as 
costly 2s hydrogen. Whether, at this 
price, the Government is justified in using 
two million cubic feet of it to fill the 
Shenandoah, in place of perilous hydro- 
gen, depends upon the valuation placed 
upon the lives of the two-score gallant 
sailors who are bent upon exploring polar 
wastes from the air. 
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Official Photograph, U. S. Navy 


Helium Production Plant at Fort Worth, Texas 


Cylinders of helium in the foreground ; air compressors in the rear. The helium-is extracted by a freezing process 
from the regular natural gas supply of Fort: Worth, without impairing the fuel value of the gas; in fact, the removal 
of this non-combustible element slightly improves the gas for burning. During the World War the Government had 
three experimental helium plants in Texas, then described as ‘‘ argon’’ plants in order to camouflage their real purpose. - 
The present plant is designed to produce a million cubic feet a month. The total production up to last Noveniber . 
was about 8,000,000 cubic feet, nearly four times the amount required to fill the gas-bags of the Shenandoah > 
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Fuel Tanks of the Shenandoah 


Balloons and airships filled with the highly inflammable gas hydrogen fall an easy prey to the engines of war. Even in time 
of peace the hydrogen may be ignited by lightning, as probably happened in the recent case of the Dixmude. Lastly, the 
motors and gasoline tanks of an airship are dangerously near the hydrogen-filled gas-bags. The substitution of helium 
for hydrogen eliminates the danger of a serious fire. The Shenandoah, during her longest trip, last October, carried more 
than 4,000 gallons of gasoline, but consumed only five-sixths of a gallon per mile. The total fuel bill for a journey of 
2,200 miles was only $150—a small fraction of what it costs to run a steamship or a railway train the same distance. 
The above picture, taken during construction, shows rough planks laid temporarily along the walkway of the ship 








When the Klan Rules 


The Plan to Capture Washington 


r NHE coming National election, un- 
less very carefully laid plans of 
the Ku Klux leaders miscarry, 

will make the Klan masters of Washing- 
ton, with all that implies both in our 
Government and our National life. The 
hooded order expects to rule America, not 
only by controlling thousands of local 
governments, but from the very top 
down, by controlling the National Gov- 
ernment. It expects, as a result of the 
coming election, to have in Congress a 
clear majority of members in both houses 
who are in sympathy with its aims or at 
least willing to vote for its programme, 
and in the White House a President who 
will at the very least put no obstacle in 
the way of the Klan demands, and ap- 
point to office no man the Klan disap- 
proves, and who may actually be a mem- 
ber and a willing servant of the organiza- 
tion! 

Impossible, you say? Too sudden, too 
incredible! Yet the Klan is very likely 
to succeed in doing just this. On the 
basis of cold political calculation, the 
Klan is at least as likely to win as any 
one of the different Presidential candi- 
dates now before the public, as likely to 
win as is either one of the two big politi- 
cal parties! For the plans of the Ku 
Klux leaders go behind the detail of 
party victory, and can succeed whichever 
of the two wins. There are still many 
things that can defeat it, of course; it has 
no assurance of victory. But this thing 
is sure: In all the welter of issues and 
scandals and plottings which will come 
between now and November, the Klan is 
almost certain to have the greatest influ- 
ence in deciding the result. 

For in the election the Klan, as a mug- 
wump minority solidly united and under 
military discipline, will exert a tremen- 
dous power. This will be subject, to be 
sure, to the offset of whatever union the 
anti-Klan groups may be able to effect. 
But remember that the Klan now has 
4,500,000 members, that it is likely to 
have 9,000,000, and expects to have 
12,000,000 by November. Then consider 
that in the Presidential elections during 
the present century (doubling the figures 
before 1920 to allow for the doubied 
voting strength under woman suffrage) 
the average plurality for the winning 
party has been only a little over 3,500,- 
000, so that an average change of 1,800,- 
000 votes would have changed every 
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By STANLEY FROST 





OLITICIANS are guess- 

ing at the strength of the 
Klan, and guessing what the 
Klan will do with that strength. 
In this article, the last of his 
series, Mr. Frost sums up 
the possibilities that lie in the 
hidden activities of the Klan 
in the coming Presidential 
campaign. 











election. In many cases a change of 
750,000 would have been enough. 


Thrown in the Balance 


byw also that in most Cofgres- 
sional districts a majority of 10,000 
is rare and that in normal years a plural- 
ity of 50,000 for a State ticket is high; 
that a shift of 5,000 in a Congressional 
district and of 25,000 in a State would 
far more often than not have changed the 
result. Finally, remember that this is a 
year when all politicians expect a close 
vote. It is plain that if the Klan can 
make even a fraction of its members take 
its advice and can escape solid and effec- 
tive oppositions it may very easily win 
overwhelmingly. 

It is true that the very considerable 
ability of the Klan to use almost full 
strength in local elections must be heavily 
discounted in considering State and Na- 
tional votes. In the local elections party 
loyalty is comparatively weak, while in 
National campaigns it will have a power- 
ful hold on all but the most ardent 
Klansmen. How far the Klan “educa- 
tion” will be able to swing the members 
in the partisan heat of a National cam- 
paign is a very doubtful question, and 
there has been no demonstration of 
strength along this line on which an an- 
swer might be based. Politicians and 
political observers disagree on the an- 
swer; most of them declare that the Klan 
can be safely defied, but few of them act 
that way. But, after all discounts, it 
seems safe to say that if the Klan can 
control a quarter of its nominal strength 
it can win in most places. 

All this, however, does not mean that 
the Klan intends or wants to rule the 
country in the full sense, in the sense in 


which a political party takes political 
control. On the contrary, its aims are 
very strictly limited, at least for the time 
being. Dr. Evans states its position in 
two sentences which are apparently con- 
tradictory. 

“The Klan is not in politics,” he and 
other leaders have told me over and over. 
Yet he goes on: “It is clear that the 
Klan programme must result in political 
action and can be carried out in no other 
way.” 

This is not actually a contradiction. 
His meaning is that the Klan works in 
politics, not as a party, but as a mug- 
wump, non-partisan, opportunist band of 
guerrilla reformers. It does not want— 
at least not yet—the full responsibilities 
of government, it does not want to face 
the need of apportioning patronage; it 
does not wish to have to find solutions 
for all the controversial issues now in 
politics and to try to unite its following 
on them; and, finally, it does not have 
to hold its organization together, as a 
political party does, by the use of place, 
pork, and pie. 

What it does want is to get certain 
things done-—a most unusual political 
purpose in these days; to free itself from 
Government opposition, to put into effect 
its programme of native, white, Protes- 
tant Americanism, to make some general 
reforms, and to be able to claim a vic- 
tory. It is playing for results alone, 
while the ordinary political party must 
play chiefly for offices. In this sense the 
Klan is not in politics. 

But the Klan must be able to control 
officials and Legislatures if it is to put 
into effect any of the policies on either 
its National programme or its local plat- 
forms, or even if it is to make more than 
a temporary success out of the minor 
victories it has achieved so far. In this 
sense it is very completely in politics. 

This self-denying attitude in regard to 
spoils and full power is not due to virtue 
alone. It is forced by the very nature of 
the Klan itself, by the fact that the mem- 
bership is almost equally divided between 
Democrat and Republican. The moment 
that any attempt is made to take up 
issues which have become partisan, or 
even which are outside the platform on 
which the Klan has been built and is 
united, the moment that its power is 
turned to picking plums, above all, at the 
first suspicion that its leaders are favor- 
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ing either party—at that moment its 
membership would be split into a:dozen 
bickering factions and its power would 
vanish. The Klan may be able to win 
on its present limited programme, but it 
cannot, on the basis of any development 
now in sight, attempt anything more. 

This is equally true whether the lead- 
ers recognize it or not. If Dr. Evans and 
the. rest ever do yield to the constant 
pressure on them and “broaden out” the 
Klan, plans, there will be another article 
to.write about it—-an obituary notice. Its 
dying struggles might, it is true, produce 
results in strange fields, but till they be- 
gin.the Klan can have almost no political 
effect. outside its chosen ground. 


Phe Daiiger of Easy Victory 


J. .HERE is proof of this in the fall of the 

- .Know-Nothings, to revert once more 
to,,that ill-fated forerunner of the Klan. 
The;;sudden collapse of that movement 
was; directly due to the mistake of at- 
tempting too much. So long as the or- 
ganization remained secret and stuck to 
its own issues, it grew fast and wielded a 
mighty power. But the early successes 
went, to the heads of the leaders and they 
came. into the open as the American 
Party... For a year or two their power 
did_.increase, but by that time the seeds 
of .trouble had germinated and ripened. 
Internal jealousies had festered; the at- 
tempt to graft on new issues had split off 
large, sections; the desire for offices, the 
disputes over patronage, and the compro- 
mises made to gather votes all took the 
life;out of the original purposes. In the 
end.,an effort to straddle on the slavery 
issue, in an attempt to save votes, gave 
the death-blow. 

The movement would have been de- 
stroyed just as surely, however, which- 
ever way it turned. The mistake was in 
getting into a position where it was 
forced to take a stand on any issue dif- 
ferent from the one which had built it 
up, in forgetting that a movement based 
on one strong idea will be cut in two as 
soon as another strong idea is foisted into 
its counsels. 

The more important of the Klan lead- 
ers recognize this limitation, and have no 
desire to attempt to break away from it. 

“If the Klan should ever make the 
fatal, mistake of identifying itself with 
either party,” Dr. Evans told me, “or 
with any cause except the fundamental 
issue of Americanism, it would invite 
division in its own ranks, destroy its own 
power, and insure its own dismember- 
ment.” 

Many Klansmen, however, even many 
of, the lesser leaders, do not see this or 
are willing to ignore it for selfish reasons. 
Both the fanatics and grafters are con- 


tinually urging a diversion of strength to 
side-issues, and the struggle with these 
people demands much of the strength of 
the National officers, and gives the best 
reason possible for the autocratic and 
centralized control of the Klan under 
which they can be kept in check. 

The actual voting strength of the 
Klan, great as that is, is only a part of 
the political power through which it is 
likely to accomplish its purposes. As 
great, if not greater, is the effect it can 
have privately on candidates, on officials 
after they are elected, and, above all, on 
bosses. These politicians, of whatever 
grade, cannot tell how many votes the 
Klan might cast, they cannot by any 
means be sure of an offsetting support if 
they antagonize the Klan, and they are 
open to the non-political pressure which 
the Klan can apply so effectively. Their 
easiest course by far will always be to 
fall in with the Klan’s demands. This 
form of terrorism in politics, of threat of 
reprisal combined with promise of re- 
ward, is a common feature of our political 
maneuvering, but the Klan can use it 
with unprecedented force. 

It is already doing so. I have not yet 
met a single minor politician who is will- 
ing to speak openly against the Klan, and 
except for a few of the Democratic lead- 
ers and Colonel Roosevelt, Jr.—a possi- 
ble candidate in a State where the Klan 
is weak and alien opposition would be 
fatal—there is no record of any of them 
taking such a stand recently, though it 
was fashionable enough two years ago. 
The success of the Klan in so man local 
elections and the greater threat behind 
it to-day have upset the calculations of 
politicians everywhere and have thrown 
local bosses in many places into a truly 
demoralized state of mind. 


A Threat to Polttictans 


—" talk about the Klan terrifying 
folks,” an Imperial officer said. 
“We don't aim to, except one bunch—the 
politicians. We do that thing. They’re 
scared senseless right now—big ones as 
well as little ones. They don’t know 
which end they’re standing on, and they 
duck every time any one says ‘Klan.’ 
They’re scared, terrified, paralyzed, buf- 
faloed, licked!” 

This is quite true. Thousands of them 
are in a state such that if the Klan offers 
them salvation on any terms they will 
seize it gratefully. There is, for instance, 
the case of a man who for a generation 
has ruled half a State by the good old 
system of controlling nominations in both 
parties, and then allowing the voters to 
worry about which of his pets they shall 
elect. Last fall he woke up the day after 
election to find that both of his hand- 


picked beauties had been snowed under 
by a man whose name he had not even 
heard. His bewilderment and distress 
were piteous. He is still in a daze, as if 
the sun had risen in the west, the United 
States Government had gone bankrupt, 
and fire had turned cold all at once. He 
will listen very, very carefully to such ad- 
vice and hints as the Kian will presently 
give him about delegates to the National 
Conventions and next fall’s candidates. 
He is one of a great host. 


Leading Politicians to the 
Dotted Line 


be Klan system is just as effective 
where there are rival bosses or un- 
bossed rival candidates, either in the 
election or the primaries. Each knows 
that to win he must have a few dozen or 
hundred or thousand votes in addition to 
his regular strength, and hold all that 
strength. To each of these the Klan 
goes, saying, in effect: 

“We control a large number of votes. 
We won’t tell you how many; you can 
do your own guessing. But some of them 
you have counted in your own support 
and some are against you. We can throw 
the whole block either way. We also 
know many things about your private 
affairs, and have influence with many of 
your business customers and associates. 
Here, then, is a pledge that will satisfy 
us. Sign on the dotted line.” : 

How many will dare refuse? And of 
those who do dare, how many will the 
Klan be able to beat? These are the 
questions that must be answered before 
one can estimate the Klan’s chances of 
victory this fall. 

Only a partial answer is possible now. 
In local elections where the party loyalty 
is weak and National issues do not enter 
the system should work almost perfectly, 
for the reasons already given, until or 
unless the opposition not only unites but 
finds out what to do. This system has 
resulted in the hundreds of victories 
already mentioned, and will undoubtedly 
win hundreds more. 

Nationally, it will work far less per- 
fectly. In so far as the Klan can work 
in the primaries and conventions of both 
parties and succeed in choosing both 
candidates it will succeed completely. 
This will happen in a good many cases. 
It will certainly put a good many Klan 
candidates into Congress. It may even 
win the power to choose who shall run 
for President on both tickets, or at least 
to say who shall not run. Its chance of 
doing this is best in the Democratic Con- 
vention, where a third of the delegates 
can prevent the nomination of any par- 
ticular man. 

But if it wins only half success in the 
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primaries and can nominate men who are 
satisfactory on one but not on both tick- 
ets either for Congress or the Presidency, 
further success will be more doubtful. 
To win then it would have to induce a 
vast number of men and women to break 
their old party ties, which would be one 
of the greatest feats in political history. 
It probably could win a close election; it 
could hardly do so if the issues or the 
candidates got any great grip on the pub- 
lic. Still, people are not voting as regu- 
larly as they used to, and a good many 
of the Kluxers are one-time Progressives, 
who have learned how to bolt. 


W hy Gray Hairs Grow 


6 few are the factors in a problem 
that is making gray hair for Na- 
tional leaders in both parties. They 
know that the alien groups have little 
party loyalty and will swing en masse 
behind a plank attacking the Klan. They 
know that the Klansmen, especially in 
the South, have always been so party 
bound that even an anti-Klan plank 
could hardly make them change, but they 
cannot be quite sure that the Klan influ- 
ence might not do it this time. They 
cannot guess, either, how many Klans- 
men might be led across the party line by 
a pro-Klan plank that would drive off all 
the aliens. ‘The problem is to decide 
whether pro-Klan, anti-Klan, or silence 
will be most profitable. The problem, it 
will be seen, is different for the two par- 
ties, because the bulk of the alien vote is 
now normally Democratic. 

One more point should be noted. Al- 
though the Klan question will be upper- 
most in the minds of local politicians in 
over half the country, and will have a 
vital and perhaps deciding effect on the 
whole situation, it will be kept in the 
background as far-as possible. Neither 
the Klan leaders nor the politicians who 
are either with them or against them or 
on the fence want it brought into the 
open. It will inevitably break out in 
spots, but, on the whole, we face an elec- 
tion in which one of the most important 
and decisive factors will be almost invisi- 
ble and inaudible. 

And if the Klan wins? That will 
mean, in the first place, the enactment of 
its National programme; restriction of 
immigration and naturalization, vigorous 
encouragement and some “reform” of the 
public schools, perhaps some economy 
and “‘good government” gestures, and the 
barring from office of Jews, Catholics, 
and alien-born. On other things the 
Klan will have no hold on the officials or 
the Legislatures. and must let the win- 
ning party programme take its course. 

The Klan leaders might, of course, de- 
velop delusions of grandeur, run wild, 


meddle with many things, and even try 
to persecute some one. But they will 
not do this in their present temper, and 
they are very unlikely to try. Against 
excesses stands, in the first place, the 
saving sense of fairness which has held 
America back time and again in crises. 
There is also the well-known fact that 
responsibility usually makes leaders more 
sober rather than more reckless. And 
there is the final fact, already explained, 
that if they do try to involve the Klan 
in new issues it will go to pieces. 

They will be pressed to “broaden out” 
by the fanatics and grafters inside the 
Klan and by advisers outside, who will 
lay before them many and _ plausible 
schemes. Some such efforts are already 
making trouble inside the Klan. The 
leaders will lose some of their followers 
with each refusal to support any folly, 
though less than if they adopt it. They 
will also begin to lose as soon as they 
have put through their programme, since 
the Klan is a limited reform movement, 
and, as Horace Greeley said of the 
“Know-Nothings,” “It would seem as 
devoid of the elements of persistence as 
an anti-cholera or anti-potato-rot party.” 
So there is a very strong probability that 
the Klan, which almost requires a victory 
to live after election, will find that vic- 
tory is just as sure a road to destruction, 
if a little slower. 

The result in local elections will be 
about the same. The Klan record so far 
shows that these victories will mostly be 
with reform tickets, and most of the suc- 
cesses it has won have resulted in better 
local governments. But such victories, 
as America has dearly learned, are also 
short-lived, however useful. There will 
be vigorous clean-ups, some economies, 
some ousting of non-Klan people from 
power, and then a restful pause. There 
are many signs that this is already hap- 
pening in places where the Klan strength 
developed earliest. 


The Beginning of the End 


S° either Nationally or locally, the fall 
election would seem to be the begin- 
ning of the end of the Klan on its present 
basis, whether it wins or loses. The lead- 
ers expect to make the organization per- 
manent after its immediate issues have 
passed, through its educational and good 
citizenship programme and some vague 
plans for governmental reforms. This 
might be done, but this programme so far 
is so nebulous that it presents no basis for 
forming any conclusions. It would make 
of the Klan a very different organization. 

I should like in concluding this series 
to make a few general observations about 
the Klan which do not rest on definite 
proof and which may be no more than 
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personal opinions, though I believe them 
more important than that. 


Probably the Nation will Survive! | 


6 tee first is that the Klan is no very 
hideous menace. It can do much 
harm, beyond doubt, and will do some. 
The prejudices it has released, the tur- 
moil it has aroused, its wrong principles 
and wrong methods, are all dangerous 
and might be serious indeed. Perhaps I 
am a little weary of many menaces, but 
in spite of these things I cannot see that 
it is likely to do any great or irreparable 
damage. 

For one thing, we can depend very 
largely on the general good sense and 
fairness of the members. They are not 
a mob, nor naturally cruel or unjust. 
The flare of prejudice will die quickly 
unless fed from outside. One correspon- 
dent declares that if the Klan is not sup- 
pressed it will be burning convents in 
New York City, as was done by a mob in 
the thirties. If this is possible, then the 
government of New York City is dis- 
tinctly alien and needs overhauling, even 
as the Klan says. But I cannot believe 
it possible, even with all allowances for 
what the mob spirit may do with ordi- 
narily decent folks. And the Klan lead- 
ers I have seen would be the first to stop 
such an outrage if the city government 
failed. 

In the second place, the Klan is getting 
better. Some of its worst features are 
almost gone, others are going. The lead- 
ers, of a more balanced type than at 
first, are being sobered by power, and the 
better-class membership that has recently 
joined is taking control. 

As to an “invisible government,” that 
seems sheer nonsense. The Klan is a re- 
form movement, working largely through 
politics, using the usual political methods. 
Any group control of government is a 
menace, but we have survived a good 
many of them, some of which were invisi- 
ble, and the Klan is not the worst of the 
lot. Our system provides the means by 
which any group can be ousted if it gets 
too strong or overbearing, and the Klan 
itself is proof of this, since it is a reaction 
against other groups which have had 
much power and used it unwisely. Its 
political programme may be wrong, but 
it is negative. If it does stop immigra- 
tion, for example, and we find that we 
need more aliens, the lack can very easily 
be supplied. 

Besides all this, the Klan can hardly 
live long in anything much like its pres- 
ent form. It is a protest movement, a 
reform drive, and as such is almost cer- 
tain to be killed by either success or fail- 
ure. It has, besides, within itself the 
elements of sure decay, grounds for dis- 
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sension, for jealousies, for division. More- 
over, it is too high-pitched; no body of 
men can long hold the camp-meeting 
fervor which the Klan now boasts with- 
out a complete reaction. It may be 
changed in ways which will give it longer 
life, but that is a possibility outside the 
scope of this report. 

It seems clear, too, that the Klan is 
doing much good along with the harm. 
Its local reforms are likely to be as tem- 
porary as the fervor and prejudices it has 
aroused, but they can at least be set off 
against those evils. And its services in 
stirring up thought and focusing atten- 
tion on the evils which now threaten 
Americanism are very great. This might 
lead to solutions, even if the Klan does 
not find them or bring them itself. 

For all these reasons it is probable 
that the Klan, in spite of its obvious evils 
and dangers, is far less likely to destroy 
the Nation or to do it serious injury than 
are several other of our present menaces. 
It could not begin to do the damage, for 
example, that is possible from a real 
coalition of alien elements which is al- 
most as likely as is the Klan to win con- 
trol of the government; it is far less dan- 
gerous than is the state of mind which 
permits some of the country’s most 
trusted officers to use their places as step- 
ping-stones to jobs where their political 
friendships can be cashed in at a high 
figure; less dangerous than the far more 
common attitude that in politics the 
standard of conduct is neither justice, 
fairness, nor public service, but what can 
be “got away with;” less dangerous even 
than our usual custom of judging public 
men and giving them our support with 
regard not at all for their ability or value 
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to the country as a whole, but solely for 
their willingness to scratch our own per- 
sonal backs and their success in doing it. 
Since we have been able to survive all 
these other menaces, we can probably re- 
cover from the Klan! 


A Menace to Needed Reform 


Sin most serious menace and evil 
which really lies in the Klan move- 
ment is quite different from any of the 
fears and alarms usually shrieked about. 
It is that the Klan may prevent reforms 
which are bitterly needed. There is an 
urgent demand for some drastic action to 
stop the flood of unassimilable immigra- 
tion, to Americanize or restrict the powers 
of the alien groups which are deliberately 
hostile to Americanism, to meet and de- 
feat the influences which are trying to 
pervert and degrade American thought 
and purpose. The danger is that the 
Klan, by attacking these real problems 
by wrong methods and with wrong solu- 
tions, by the fact that it is likely to at- 
tempt queer and lunk-headed schemes 
from very inexperience and to try to 
solve delicate and complicated tangles by 
rule of thumb and “horse sense,” may 
discredit all other efforts to solve them, 
and open the way for a period of alien 
and un-American domination that will 
wreck forever the National purposes and 
opportunities built up at such cost. 

I have been asked by several people 
whether there is behind the Klan some 
mighty, Machiavellian brain, controlling 
the movement and directing it to hidden 
and possibly Satanic ends. I have seen 
no sign of anything like this. The lead- 
ers with whom I have talked speak as 
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those having authority in themselves, and 
there is certainly no Machiavellian brain 
among them. On the other hand, they 
are apparently overwhelmed with their 
own success, vastly sobered by it, trou- 
bled as to what to do with it, fearful of 
leading, but driven on by the force they 
have raised. 

May I add a word of thanks to the 
many Outlook readers who have written 
to give me facts, advice, criticism, and 
sometimes commendation? All their let- 
ters have been helpful, particularly the 
criticisms, and I regret that it is impossi- 
ble for me to answer and debate with. 
each one. 

My answer, however, would be about 
the same, both to the New Yorker who 
wrote, “The Klan never did any one any 
harm,” and to the Florida preacher who 
declares that “We have had enough of 
shooting, whipping, and burning in the 
name of the Lord.” ‘The answer is that 
the Klan is so vast and varied an organi- 
zation that almost everything that any 
one has said about it, good or bad, is 
true in spots. I have told of no sins that 
are not admitted by its own officers, ex- 
cept where there is full proof, and of no 
virtues not conceded by some of its most 
vigorous enemies. 

No fair reporter could do less, nor 
could he base his reports on the facts in 
any one locality or small group of locali- 
ties, as cach of my correspondents has 
done. I cannot hope that I have been 
able to be always fair, or always to find 
the full truth, and the one virtue I can 
claim for these articles is that they do 
tell ali the essential facts that my limited 
abilities and a strong desire for fairness 
have been able to find. 
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The largest class of the K. K. K. initiated in the State of Ohio. 


This initiation took place in Clark County on June 25, 1923 





N earthquake gets plenty of pub- 
A licity. The destructive forces of 
nature are dramatic and the 
whole world serves as breathless audi- 
ence. Every one knows all the details 
within a few days: what the property 
losses are, how many people were killed 
or maimed. 

But the constructive forces of science 
may perform a coup that affects the 
health of the race, that will save or safe- 
guard more lives than have been lost in 
fifty earthquakes, that provides the 
means of stamping out one of the dead- 
liest scourges of man. And, speaking 
generally, the great majority have still to 
learn about it after ten years. 

Under the preoccupied noses of the 
people of New York City, chief theater 
for this particular scientific drama, a tre- 
mendous experiment, which is now an 
even more tremendous certainty, has 
been staged and enacted in the last 
decade. The public has yet to realize 
its magnitude and far-reaching implica- 
tions. 

To be sure, the mothers of thousands 
of school-children, not only in New York 
but in other cities, notably Boston and 
Chicago, know all about it, since they 
signed consent blanks permitting their 
youngsters to be Schick tested in the 
schools for susceptibility to diphtheria 
and, if found susceptible, vaccinated with 
the “new” serum, and thus immunized 
for life against the dread disease. Pre- 
sumably all the doctors and health au- 
thorities in the country know about it by 
this time, as do multitudes of nurses and 
institution inmates who have been thus 
protected against diphtheria. Moreover, 
the instructed few who read medical 
journals and keep abreast of scientific 
discovery are doubtless aware of it. Yet 
the mass of the people and the mass of 
the news print remain unleavened by 
this especial batch of yeast from the 
laboratories of science. 

Some echoes of the work have reached 
the press, it is true, though mostly in the 
form of routine accounts of medical gath- 
erings, appropriations made and reports 
rendered by experts—the kind of incon- 
spicuous news items skipped by readers 
pausing between the headlines and the 
sporting page or society column. So per- 
haps it is not surprising that the man and 
woman on the street, dodging in pursuit 
of their daily bread (or hors d’ccuvre) 
raucous taxicabs or looming busses, har- 
assed amid a bedlam of interests and 
duties by their immediate jobs, are vague 
354 


The Passing of Diphtheria 


By JULIA HOUSTON RAILEY 





HE news that sixteen 
thousand children had 
died in the collapse of a con- 
vention hall would echo round 
the world. Yet the word that 
these same sixteen thousand 
children may be saved from 
death hardly gets into the 
headlines at all. That is one 
of the reasons why it gets 
into The Outlook. 











on the subject of the struggle now being 
waged to eradicate diphtheria. 

This effort, which is fairly recent, must 
not be confused with the discovery and 
common use since 1894 of antitoxin as a 
cure for the disease. People know the 
main facts about antitoxin: it is fluid 
drawn from the blood serum of horses 
which have been rendered immune to 
diphtheria by a series of mild, graduated 
inoculations or injections into them of 
diphtheria toxin, the poisonous product 
of the diphtheria germ or bacillus. The 
horses’ blood gradually develops a natu- 
ral substance resistant to the toxin in- 
jected in the mild doses described, and 
that substance is antitoxin, which may be 
painlessly extracted from the horse and 
harmlessly injected into human beings. 
Not a pretty-sounding process, but an 
eminently sensible, safe, and cleanly one 
as it is practiced. It is injected into per- 
sons subcutaneously or in the blood 
stream, and not into the spinal cord, like 
meningitis serum. It is used in two 
classes of cases—those having diphtheria 
and those directly exposed to it. The 
former it cures if used early enough in 
sufficient dosage, properly given; the lat- 
ter it renders immune to the disease, but 
only for such time—two or three weeks— 
as the actual antitoxin serum remains in 
the body. After that the person may be 
as liable to infection as before. 

But the chief objection to antitoxin 
from the point of view of prevention is 
not so much that its immunizing effect is 
temporary as that it is too certain a cure! 
Doctors and laymen had come to bank 
on it too heavily, losing interest in pre- 
vention. “Don’t be alarmed if you are 
exposed and catch diphtheria. Antitoxin 
will positively cure you.” It is this atti- 
tude that has been partly responsible 
for a very disquieting fact: while the 
diphtheria death rate in America had 
dropped, owing to the use of antitoxin, 


from 45 to 50 persons in 100 cases to 
7 to 10 persons in 100, the number of 
cases had not dropped proportionately 
and the 10 per cent death rate had finally 
become stationary. Diphtheria still kills 
in the United States yearly about 20,000 
people out of 150,000 to 200,000stricken, 
80 to 85 per cent of these being children 
under six years. For antitoxin is, after 
all, only a positive cure when given in the 
first stages of the disease. If people wait 
too long, in uncertainty as to what is the 
matter with a patient, before applying to 
a physician for serum treatment, or if the 
physician should not diagnose the case 
correctly once he takes charge of it and 
should fail to give the serum promptly, 
that patient will probably die. Yet he 
may recover because of receiving even a 
belated dosage, but very frequently he 
will recover only to be maimed by paraly- 
sis, heart or kidney trouble, or, unknown 
to him, perhaps, by such an impairment 
of the vitality of his organs that in mid- 
dle life he is more than apt to be stricken 
down by one of the maladies of heart, 
lungs, kidneys, or blood-vessels common 
to that age. 

Prior to 1913, then, when Dr. Béla 
Schick, of Vienna, published his test for 
susceptibility to diphtheria, and von 
Behring, the German discoverer of anti- 
toxin, proposed a new method of vacci- 
nation or immunization with a new serum 
(a mild mixture of toxin and antitoxin, 
one almost neutralizing the effect of the 
other), the situation might be sum- 
marized as follows: A germ disease so 
easily carried that even healthy, un- 
affected school-children may take the 
bacilli home in their throats to infect lit- 
tle children, to whom the disease is most 
fatal; a large morbidity or case rate; a 
stationary death rate; no lasting protec- 
tion against the menace or its terrible 
after effects; and a general, unjustified 
faith that antitoxin, the cure-all, would 
take care of it adequately. 

That is the situation no longer. 

At a New York Baby Health Station 
the other afternoon it was possible to ob- 
serve a few small and vociferous proofs 
of this statement. One of them was a 
little Negro baby, eight months old, 
whimpering, more from a desire for at- 
tention than from any great physical an- 
guish, for the mosquito bite of the Schick 
test which she had just extended her tiny 
arm to receive could not have hurt her 
especially. It is not a blood but a skin 
test. The visiting doctor, a lanky, in- 
telligent young man on the diphtheria 
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‘* We immunize these little fellows with three doses of vaccine. 


control staff of the New York City 
Health Department, had exercised the 
greatest care to insert his single drop of 
fluid, much-diluted toxin between the 
layers of the baby’s skin, for to slip un- 
der the skin would simply mean no test. 
The test fluid would be lost. This baby 
was not receiving the ordinary first 
Schick test to determine whether she was 
immune or susceptible. It was a retest 
being given her six months after she had 
been vaccinated with the three injections 
to determine whether she had become im- 
mune. 

‘We don’t bother to give the prelim- 
inary Schick test to babies under two,” 
he stated. ‘“They’re all susceptible after 
hey’re about six months old. Up to six 
months they carry what's called passive 
immunity over from their mothers—when 
the mothers are ‘negative;’ but from six 
nonths to six years is the danger period. 
More than half die at that age if they 
atch it, you know, unless they’re given 
ntitoxin in a hurry. So we immunize 


hese little fellows right off with the three 
loses of vaccine, and then Schick test 
them after six months’ time to find out 
if it’s successful. 


It always is. Oh, in 





about five per cent of cases they need 
two extra doses of vaccine, maybe. Then 
they’re safe—for life, we believe.” 

“Just as safe as those whom your 
Schick test shows to be naturally immune 
to diphtheria?” 

“Exactly. You see, Dr. Zingher, my 
chief” (Dr. Abraham Zingher is the man 
who has done the job in Manhattan and 
the Bronx. He is assistant to Dr. Will- 
iam H. Park, Director of Research Lab- 
oratories of the New York City Health 
Department and chief pioneer in this 
country in the study and control of diph- 
theria)—‘“‘Dr. Zingher has been Schick- 
ing twice a vear for over seven years the 
inmates of a lot of New York State in- 
stitutions whom he immunized years ago. 
And every time he tests them he finds 
them still immune. New inmates enter 
and may come down with diphtheria, if 
they are exposed to infection at any time, 
but these immunized people don’t catch 
it from them. Not a single undoubted 
clinical case of diphtheria has developed 
in all these years among the 35,000 insti- 
tution inmates in New York State who 
have been immunized. There’s proof for 
vou! It’s been just the same with the 





. Then they’re safe 


Dr. Zngher at work in a New You clinie 


for life, we believe’ 


thousands of school-children we’ve done. 
And the supposition that they’re safe for 
life is pretty strong, isn’t it?” 

There seemed to be white magic, no 
less, in those miraculous, death-destroy- 
ing, life-insuring fluids in their mysteri- 
ous glass tubes, with the shining needles. 
A swift prick, now in the arm of this 
child, now of that, and the work of 
human salvage went on, quietly, in every- 
day, commonplace fashion. It was fasci- 
nating to watch the precision and deft- 
ness of the process in its various stages. 
There was an older child, a nonchalant 
young lady, by name Grace, in for obser- 
vation four days after her preliminary 
Schick test. 

“Positive,” declared the doctor de- 
cidedly, studying a reddish spot about 
the size of a five-cent piece on her right 
forearm. It was the reaction. Two days 
ago, and again to-day, he had scrutinized 
her left arm with quite as much care be- 
cause of the so-called control test given 
on that arm. This is a safety device 
invented and perfected by Dr. Zingher to 
enable one to distinguish with accuracy 
between the true, positive reaction and 
false or pseudo-reactions sometimes 
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shown by older children and adults, due 
to slight irritation caused by protein sub- 
stance in the test fluid. Failing of any 
guidance or formulas from von Behring, 
Drs. Zingher and Park have had to work 
out their own methods of vaccination and 
testing, to say nothing of devising and 
preparing their own immunizing vaccine 
and of altering the dilute toxin formula 
for the Schick test. 

After more than ten years of research 
and experiment in perfecting a method 
and after its application in literally hun- 
dreds of thousands of cases, a technique 
as nearly infallible as the human equa- 
tion will permit has been developed, 
which classifies cases with lightning ra- 
pidity. A whole school, say, with 2,400 
pupils, can be Schicked in a school day, 
and four days later as swiftly be re- 
examined. The “negatives,” who show 
false or no reactions, are safe for life and 
dismissed with a blessing; the “positives” 
are given within a week their ‘first of 
three injections of vaccine, administered 
a week apart. Six months later they 
are, as previously stated, given a final 
Schick test and almost without excep- 
tion found immune. The few excep- 
tions are given more vaccine and made 
immune. 

Children came and went in this health 
station, in company with their mothers. 
Most of them were in for their third and 
last injection of vaccine. They took it 
casually, as veterans should. All except 
one fat little boy, who clung to “mom- 
mer” and wailed. His “mommer” 
queried, with some anxiety: “But, doc- 
tor, do you suppose it took, with him? 
He hasn’t been a bit sick.” 

The doctor’s answer was: “Of course 
not. He’s not supposed to get sick. 
They never do with this mild vaccine.” 

She broke into a relieved smile: “Ain’t 
that fine?” 

It was, indeed! Particularly when one 
knew that some 25,000 of these younger 
children have been tested and, if found 
susceptible, immunized in the 88 clinics 
and baby health stations operated by the 
Health Department, the New York Diet 
Kitchen, and a number of other organi- 
zations in the city. It is the young child, 
in fact, at whom the Health Depart- 
ment’s diphtheria control campaign, be- 
gun on a large scale in 1921, has been 
aimed. That being true, it may seem 
strange that the big job has been done 
in the schools—almost all the public and 
parochial schools of Greater New York. 
But every school-child, of all the 500,000 
so far tested and treated, who went home 
with a circular and later with a certificate 
of immunity was a missionary to parents. 
And their little brothers and sisters prof- 
ited by the spread of that gospel of 


security. Else how account for the num- 
berless voluntary applications of mothers 
for treatment for their babies at clinics 
and stations? How else account for a 
drop of twenty per cent in the case rate 
and twenty-five per cent in the death 
rate from diphtheria in New York City 
in 1922? 

Dr. Zingher, however, makes the ap- 
pallingly ambitious statement that all 
this is “a mere beginning.” Diphtheria 
is to be wiped out everywhere! Seeing 
him—a most simple, quiet, unhurried 
man, not yet forty, deeply browned, 
serious, but with a laugh and a flash of 
white teeth now and then, betraying 
wholesome humor—it is impossible to 
realize that his placid, folded hands have 
themselves performed more than 170,000 
tests and retests, and that he and Dr. 
Schroeder, of Brooklyn, with a staff of 
only eight to twelve doctors on part-time 
duty and as many full-time nurses, have 
safeguarded the lives of more than 500,- 
000 children and adults in the city and 
State of New York. When he talks, with 
an accent, for he was born in Rumania, 
he makes the most difficult of research 
and experiment comprehensible by the 
power of his simplicity in thought and 
speech. 

“What is next on your programme?” 
he was asked. 

“Education of all the people,” he 
smiled. But this, it developed, was not 
a vague plan, but a fairly detailed pros- 
pectus. The mothers came first. When- 
ever, from now on, a birth is registered in 
New York City, a card is to be mailed 
the mother telling her why and when to 
have her baby Schicked. Later, follow- 
up cards will be sent. 

The physician is next. “The private 
physician must adopt Schick testing and 
immunization into his daily practice. 
But it is hard to bring that about. If 
the physician shows an active interest in 
converting his patients to the doctrine of 
diphtheria control, at once the cry of 
‘unprofessionalism’ is raised against the 
poor fellow. He is ‘out to drum up trade 
for himself,’ and such foolishness. No, 
the health officer and his Department 
must take the lead in enlightening the 
people and in sending them to their 
private physicians, who must then be 
ready to serve them. New York City 
furnishes free test toxin and vaccine, 
with instructions, to doctors applying. 
All other cities and towns should do the 
same.” 

Next the schools. The work in schools 
is regarded as a temporary expedient 
only, a demonstration needed in any 
community to start an anti-diphtheria 
crusade, but eventually to be rendered 
unnecessary. “The problem of diph- 
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theria control would be much nearer 
solution,” he declared, “if ordinances 
could be passed making it compulsory 
that children on entering school should 
be given the Schick test, and if they give 
a positive reaction immunized with toxin- 
antitoxin. If this seemed wise to health 
departments and boards of education and 
could be brought about, no doubt most 
of the children would be Schick tested 
and immunized against diphtheria long 
before the time for entering school. This 
has proved true in the case of smallpox 
vaccination.” 

The hardest class to reach, according 
to Dr. Zingher, is—the poor? Not a bit 
of it. ‘The well-to-do, whose children 
do not attend free clinics, whose priyate 
physicians do not drum up trade for 
themselves, whose schools are sheltered, 
exclusive, private ones outside the public 
school campaigns. It would startle these 
‘fortunati’ to learn that their supposedly 
sheltered children have a far lower per- 
centage of natural immunity to diph- 
theria than the children of the poor in 
congested sections, frequently exposed to 
the disease, having numerous mild at- 
tacks, hardly recognizable as diphtheria 
but causing natural, resistant antitoxins 
to develop in the blood, bringing about a 
high rate of natural immunity. Not only 
children in sheltered schools and homes, 
but children and adults of small towns 
and rural districts, have been found to be 
far more susceptible than those in 
crowded cities who have this compensat- 
ing ‘contact immunity.’ ” 

He concluded: “All the social and 
benevolent organizations representing’ the 
community conscience ought to rouse and 
help. We were helped in the early days, 
before the city appropriations began, by 
the Manhattan Chapter of the Red 
Cross and the Commonwealth Fund. The 
medical profession, private and public, 
needs backing and the public needs edu- 
cating. Diphtheria is conquered. That 
is a certainty. It can be reduced to the 
status of smallpox. Wiped out. We 
have only to do it.” 

A remark of the young doctor at the 
Baby Health Station came to mind: 
“The superintendent of the New York 
City contagious diseases hospitals told 
me that he didn’t get in more than twelve 
cases a year now of smallpox out of all 
New York.” 

Science has laid low that ancient en- 
emy of man, destroyer of armies, bane of 
crusaders, kings, and peasants alike in 
the Middle Ages, and epidemic scourge 
in our own time. Its lance is now aimed 
at an even worse foe—diphtheria, stran- 
gler of childhood, nightmare of mothers. 
It is for all of us to determine the force 
of that blow. 
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Would that most park statuary 
were of the same stuff! 





Chicago 
Children Stage a 
Snow-Modeling 

Contest 


This is the prize-win- 
ning design, ** Ele- 
phant Attacked by 
Wolves,’’ the award 
being made byLorado 
Taft, the well-known 
sculptor 
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The Father of 
His Country 
: Realistically 

2 Rendered 
in Snow 


he 


These Chicago chil- 
dren have been more 
daring in their real- 
ism than mostartists, 
for they show even 
the ravages of the 
smallpox which left 
its effects on Wash- 
ington’s face after his 
attack by that disease 
in 1751 
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ter hundreds of volumes about 

Abraham Lincoln have been writ- 
ten. Every phase of his activities—as 
lawyer, orator, politician, war chieftain, 
statesman—have been treated exhaus- 
tively by writers of varying abilities over 
a period of almost sixty years. Yet, 
strange to relate, in all this mass of writ- 
ing there is almost no authentic account 
of Lincoln the man. It is particularly 
fortunate that at a time when the process 
of apotheosis has gone far, the first care- 
ful research into the facts of the human 
side of Lincoln should, after a stupid 
suppression, be republished * and that a 
further product of the same research, but 
in more modern form, should come from 
the press.” 

For sixteen years, as friends and part- 
ners, Abraham Lincoln and William H. 
Herndon shared the same dingy law office 
in Springfield. At the time of Lincoln’s 
assassination Herndon probably knew 
more about him than any other indi- 
vidual. But, fortunately for posterity, 
Herndon did not immediately sit down to 
write a biography based solely on the 
knowledge acquired through this long 
association, extensive though that knowl- 
edge was. With an ardor born of his 
great devotion to his senior partner, but 
with the discrimination and the accuracy 
of a scientist, he set out to unearth the 
facts about Lincoln’s early life, which for 
the most part were buried in obscurity 
or were entirely unknown. The thor- 
oughness of his search and the years 
which he spent in the painstaking details 
of his task are amazing. 

Less than a month after Lincoln’s 
death Herndon went to Kentucky, where 
he interviewed every person who might 
by any chance possess any facts about 
Lincoln’s boyhood in that State. From 
that time forward he talked with hun- 
dreds who had known Lincoln or 11d 
known his parents or associates; he car- 
ried on an extensive correspondence with 
Lincoln’s relatives, with men who had 
employed him, with men who had worked 
side by side with him, with girls whom 
he had courted—all with extraordinary 
results. The log-cabin home, the nights 


Si the tragedy in Ford’s Thea- 


*The True Story of a Great Life. By 
William H. Herndon. Herndon’s Lincoln 
Publishing Company, Springfield, Illinois. 
3 vols. $10. : 

*The Real Lincoln. By Jesse W. Weik. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $4. 
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Lincoln—the Man 


By Davip E. LILIENTHAL 

















(C) 1y23, by Gertrude Kasebier. 


Reproduced from a contemporary photegraph 


Abraham Lincoln 


spent over books before the fireplace, the 
shovel which served as a slate, the bor- 
rowed books, the fight with the bully, the 
tragic love affair with Anne Rutledge— 
these and the many other stories which 
are now so familiar would have been lost 
forever but for the foresight and the la- 
bors of William H. Herndon. It has 
been well said of him that “no other man 
lived who comprehended so thoroughly 
the great character [of Lincoln], who 
had dug so deeply and laid bare the 
springs of action, the motives that ani- 
mated the clear head, brave heart, and 
strong right arm.” In the early eighties 
he secured the assistance of Jesse W. 
Weik, then a recent college graduate, 
burning with a desire to devote himself 
to a study of Lincoln. Weik went over 


the ground covered by Herndon; he 
checked up on all his data and made im- 
portant additions to the Herndon treas- 
ure of facts in a way that puts all Ameri- 
cans in his debt. 

After more than twenty years of re- 
search and writing, Herndon’s “The True 
Story of a Great Life” was finally pub- 
lished. Instead of receiving the universal 
approbation which its careful and thor- 
oughgoing preparation amply warranted, 
the book was furiously attacked, and 
through the efforts of its critics soon 
forced from circulation. The reason for 
this hostile reception is not difficult to 
discover: Herndon, on the basis of well- 
authenticated evidence, had recorded the 
essential “humanness” of Lincoln the 
man, had pictured him joining in the 
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rude, uncouth life of the backwoods, fall- 
ing in love, planning his political career, 
arguing cases, important and trivial, be- 
fore the courts, and so on. He had set 
down (and this seemed the chief cause 
for the storm) the facts as to Lincoln’s 
ancestry, which established the illegiti- 
macy of his mother. In short, Herndon 
had refused to deify his law partner, to 
picture him as the epitome of perfection, 
to idealize him. The “respectables” of 
the day brought pressure on Herndon to 
substitute an “expurgated” edition, but 
he refused so to dishonor the name of 
one who also had burned with a passion 
for truth. The heirs of Herndon have 
now taken up the work of republication. 
It is unlikely that at this day any such 
absurd suppression will be attempted. 

Weik’s book contains the new material 
which he has gathered in the thirty years 
since the Herndon “Life”’ first appeared. 
His primary purpose, however, was to 
work over the Herndon material, now in 
his possession, so as to improve on and 
fill the gaps left by the earlier book; to 
do this he felt, to use his own language, 
that “there should be more local color, 
more of the details of his [Lincoln’s] 
personal history as revealed by his neigh- 
bors—in short, the doors of his office and 
of his home should be made to swing 
open and the light turned on so that we 
may indeed view him as a man.” Weik 
has fortunately concentrated on the Lin- 
coln of Springfield, not attempting to 
cover the entire span of his life. He re- 
veals his stormy domestic life in the 
house on Eighth Street; he recounts what 
the neighbors saw and heard and thought 
of their distinguished townsman and his 
fiery wife; he sets out with graphic de- 
tail Lincoln’s personal appearance, his 
habits of thought, his manner of reason- 
ing, even the peculiar way in which he 
would eat an apple! In the fascinating 
minutize of every-day life “The Real 
Lincoln” is a valuable and intensely in- 
teresting contribution; it is in the de- 
velopment of this type of material that 
it represents a genuine advance over 
Herndon’s work. 

One of the most gratifying features of 
both Herndon and Weik’s books is that 
neither has any theory about Lincoln to 
which they made the facts conform, no 
“interpretation” of his life to offer, no 
conclusion to draw, no moral to pro- 
pound. They are both historians of the 
highest order—collectors of facts, urged 
on in their work by a deep love for the 
man whose humanity they have helped 
mightily to establish for all time. 

Nothing can better illustrate the pau- 
city of genuine biographical literature on 
Lincoln than a persual of the two latest 
books to be added to the already great 


store of “Lives.” * Just why these books 
were published is difficult to tell, for they 
neither add a single fact nor improve in 
a single respect the form of expression 
found in the numerous Lincoln “biog- 
raphies.” The truth is that such books 
are really not biographies at all. They 
are largely an elaboration of their writers’ 
reaction to the life and ideals of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, written in adulatory terms. 
Now, while the effect of Lincoln on Dr. 
Bissett and Dean Paradise and the nu- 
merous other interpreters and commen- 
tators may be interesting because it 
shows his power to stir the spirit and 
quicken the imagination of diverse types 
of men, yet most of us seek to know Lin- 
coln himself, and are not content with 
such mere distillates. 

The time is now ripe for our first great 
biography of Abraham Lincoln—a work 
which will do for Lincoln what Bev- 
eridge, for instance, has done for John 


*Lincoln, A Universal Man. By Clark 
P. Bissett. John Howell, San Francisco. 
$5. Lincoln, Democrat. By Frank I. 
Paradise. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
$1.50. 
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Marshall. The great labors of Herndon 
and Weik in the period up to the depart- 
ure for Washington, and the material 
gathered by Nicolay and Hay, covering 
the war period, have now laid the factual 
foundation. A word of advice from Bos- 
well, the master biographer of them all, 
may well guide the man who will some 
day assume this heavy burden, and at the 
same time serve as a reproof to such en- 
thusiastic but futile writers as the au- 
thors of these two last-mentioned books. 
In a letter to his lifelong friend William 
Temple, in 1788, Boswell said: 


Mason’s “Life of Gray” is excellent 
because it is interspersed with letters 
which show us the Man. His “Life of 
Whitehead” is not a Life at all; for 
there is neither a letter nor a saying 
from first to last. I am absolutely 
certain that my mode of biography, 
which gives not only a history of 
Johnson’s visible progress through the 
world, and his publications, but a view 
of his mind, in his letters and conver- 
sations, is the most perfect that can be 
conceived, and will be more of a Life 
than any work that has ever yet ap- 
peared. 


The New Books 


FICTION 
TOLD BY AN IDIOT. By Rose Macaulay. Boni 
& Liveright, New York. §$2. 

Oftenest skipped outright, soonest for- 
gotten when it is read, the dedication of 
a novel is rarely of importance. But 
when Miss Rose Macaulay dedicated 
“Potterism” “to the unsentimental pre- 
cisians in thought who have, on this con- 
fused, inaccurate and emotional planet, 
no fit habitation,” she did more than 
merely make a sympathetic literary ges- 
ture toward a particular intellectual 
group. She provided the exact phrase to 
describe her own attitude toward life and 
literature, and one which may be em- 
ployed with equal fitness in eulogy or 
condemnation of her later work. One 
might well say: 

“Miss Macaulay in her new novel, 
‘Told by an Idiot,’ again shows herself 
the unsentimental precisian in thought. 
She is clear, convincing, accurate; but 
she is also hard, frosty, glittering, with 
no quality that makes for comfort, cheer, 
or inspiration as we turn from her pages 
back to life. Rather, she has lightly and 
wickedly tossed a pinch of grit into the 
works, regardless if in consequence her 
readers feel with more discouragement 
than usual how haltingly the wheels of 
civilization grind and jar and creak with- 
out, after all, really seeming to get any- 
body anywhere.” 

Another might put it: 


“Once more Miss Rose Macaulay, dis- 
daining the common appeal to the more 
or less mushy heart of the novel-reading 
public, has flung a gay and gallant chal- 
lenge to its brains. Confident, clear- 
eyed, often wise, and always witty, this 
unsentimental precisian in thought un- 
rolls the panorama of forty-five British 
years, from 1879 to our own day—Vic- 
torian years, Edwardian years, nco- 
Georgian years—with the various mem- 
bers of the Garden family ever in the 
foreground, and the author, pointer in 
hand, standing by to direct attention 
with a jab or a gesture to this truth or 
that as scene after scene glides past. A 
remarkable and immensely interesting 
achievement.” 

Both statements would be true. 

In “Told by an Idiot” decades are 
made to live as vividly as characters: 
the reader receives an impression of time, 
change, and movement positively star- 
tling. National events, social changes, 
affecting the inconspicuous Gardens nei- 
ther more nor less than they affect 
thousands of others, yet do affect them 
and find place in the narrative rightly 
and naturally, in a paragraph, page, or 
a chapter. A chapter describing the 
procession on the day of Queen Victoria’s 
Diamond Jubilee as seen through’ the 
eyes of the little girl, Imogen, is a tri- 
umph and a joy. It is extremely amus- 
ing, it is glowingly pictorial, and, half 
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despite the child’s absurdities and half 
because of them, surprisingly it holds a 
thrill. Young Imogen is. perhaps the 
most purely enjoyable figure in the book; 
it is a pity that the implacable precisian 
felt bound to let her grow up and deterio- 
rate. The Gardens, old and young, are 
strongly and admirably drawn—poor 
Papa, the spiritual vagrant, trying one 
religion after another as if they were so 
many patent medicines; passive little 
Mama, with her hidden self; cool, clever, 
detached Rome; gay Vicky; serene and 
solid Una. We know them all and are 
glad to know them, even if their unemo- 
tional creator permits none of them to be 
quite lovable. Rome most nearly wins 
our heart, because we cannot help feeling 
a little of the author’s accidentally leaked 
into her making. 

If a novel of such exceptional power of 
penetration and presentation, such de- 
lightful humor and wit, such unfailing 
distinction of style, leaves after it a faint 
sense of dissatisfaction, it cannot well be 
with the achievement of the artist; surely 
Miss Macaulay has done all that she 
attempted. But precisians are few; those 
of us to whom, because of temperament 
or faith, life, with all its tragedies, futili- 
ties, and unreasonableness, is mot as 

A tale 
Told by an idiot, all sound and fury 
Signifying nothing, 


though we may admire, applaud, and 
enjoy, may approve its keenest thrusts 
and indorse its most scathing criticisms 
of civilized society, taken in detail, yet 
we resent instinctively the total effect of 
brilliant belittlement. 

BOOK OF BLANCHE (THE). By Dorothy Rich- 

ardson. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $2. 

Too much emotion, too much music, 
and much too much surgery are to be 
found in “The Book of Blanche.” The 
scene of most of the action is a hospital; 
the spiritual phenomena are blended in- 
distinguishably with those of-anzsthesia; 
there are occasional striking passages; 
but the fumes of ether do not form a 
literary atmosphere either pleasant or 
wholesome. This is a first novel by an 
American writer; she is to be distin- 
guished from the English novelist, Doro- 
thy M. Richardson. 

PLASTIC AGE (THE). By Percy Marks. The 
Century Company, New York. §2. 

This novel has been praised for its 
realistic treatment of a boy’s college life, 
and it has also been ridiculed. It de- 
serves some of the praise and a little of 
the ridicule. It sets forth the enormous 
seriousness with which college boys take 
their undergraduate clubs, their athletics. 
their fraternity dances, and their love 
affairs. The author does not take them 
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too seriously, although he comes peril- 
ously near it at times. It could be 
imagined that some parents, upon read- 
ing “The Plastic Age,” might cancel their 
sons’ applications for college, and abso- 
lutely refuse permission to their daugh- 
ters to attend college “proms.” The pro- 
fanity and the drinking are laid on thick, 
but some of the scenes are not only 
amusing but truthful. Petting parties 
and whisky-drinking flappers were not 
so prevalent at the austere university 
which we attended (at least not in our 
prehistoric time), but we can vouch for 
the light-hearted manner in which the 
talk went from poker to poetry—as de- 
scribed in this novel—and for the sub- 
stantial accuracy of Mr. Marks’s hilari- 
ous passage about the student who 
coached the others in English literature. 


SUMMERTIME. By Denis Mackail. Houghton, 


Mifflin Company, Boston. $2. 

“Summertime,” Mr. Mackail’s new 
story, is at once light and leisurely, a 
comfortable combination more usual with 
English than with American novelists. 
Mr. Mackail writes with humor, but a 
mirthful mood never impels him to 
sprint, skip, prance, or otherwise accel- 
erate his literary pace: he strolls. The 
reader, once having made up his mind 
that there really is no hurry, will find 
the company by the way amply enter- 
taining. There are two especially nice 
heroines, provided with a likable hero 
apiece and one over. The extra one is so 
young, innocent, and absurd that he 
even, in a remote, restrained, and emi- 
nently British way, reminds us of the 
youthful heroes of our own Mr. Tarking- 
ton. A thoroughly agreeable book. 


MUSIC, PAINTING, AND OTHER ARTS 

CHINESE PAINTING, AS REFLECTED IN THE 
THOUGHT AND ART OF LI LUNG-MIEN, 
1070-1106. By Agnes E. Meyer. Duffield & 
Co., New York. $10. 

This beautiful book—admirable for its 
printing, illustration, and format—pre- 
sents a serious study of Li Lung-mien, 
who is at least one of the greatest of 
Chinese painters. His philosophical 
background and intellectual life are dis- 
cussed as a preliminary to the considera- 
tion of his art—the whole work attempt- 
ing to show something of Chinese cul- 
ture, and especially of Chinese painting. 
About a dozen of his paintings are repro- 
duced with great delicacy. The author 
addresses herself to a learned audience, 
and her style is more profound than 
simple—-she speaks to the expert and the 
critic. 

POETRY 


SEA SONGS AND BALLADS, 1917-22. By C. Fox 
Smith. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 
$1.75. 
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GALAPAGOS : 
WORLD’S END 


In this unknown corner of the earth 
were found giant lizards and sea turtles, 
scarlet crabs, and flightless cormo- 
rants, sea lions, and penguins, strange 
creatures that have never seen man. 
A fascinating story this is of amazing 
discoveries. 107 splendid photographs 
and paintings, 24 in color. 
At All Bookstores. $9.00 
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AMERICA’S 
Glorious Past 


America’s early history links up 
with Britain’s, and together 
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Romans. Innumerable relics of 
the olden daysare to be found 
in London-North-Eastern 
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the tourists’ ““Happy Hunting 
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tents of this most readable volume of 
poems by Miss C. Fox Smith: 


LONDON SEAGULLS 


The Pigeons of the Abbey, the pigeons 
of Saint Paul’s, 

That woo in windy niches of grey and 
grimy walls, 

The pearl-grey dawns of London, his 
sky that gleams and glooms, 

His stately smoky sunsets are in their 
changing plumes. 


The saucy London sparrows, their 
Cockney chatter tells 

Their parents nested surely in earshot 
of Bow Bells... 

But oh! the London seagulls a-cruising 
up and down, 

They're most like old-time seamen 

come back to London town. 


Old salty swearing seadogs and tarry 
buccaneers, 

With bacca quids and pigtails and ear- 
rings in their ears, 

That spent their money handsome and 
took their ease ashore 

In rowdy Ratcliff aleshops with sand 
upon the floor... 


And bawled their old sea-ballads, and 
told their thumping lies, 

In fearsome deep sea lingo to open 
landsmen’s eyes, 

And drained their brimming pewters, 
ana spat into the tide, 

In old shipboarded taverns by Wap- 
ping water-side . . . 


And watched the busy wherries all ply- 
ing with their fares, 

From Globe, Jamaica, Wapping and 
Cherry Garden Stairs, 

And the lighters and the barges a-pass- 
ing to and fro 

As they did on London River two hun- 
dred years ago. 
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trying to get the very most for his, or her, money. And 

it is human nature to want to do a little better for one’s 
self than the next fellow is able to do for himself. We not 
only want to “keep up with the Joneses,” but, if possible, we 
should like to surpass them. Which means that we are ambi- 
tious, and ambition focused upon the attainment of something 
worth while is an exceedingly commendable trait to have. In 
the investment world our ambition takes the form of wanting 


l trying man and woman with funds to invest is eagerly 


Success in Investing 


to have our capital pay us the highest possible returns, and by 
a high return we mean one higher than the average. If the 
average return on bond investments was 9 per cent, no doubt 
we should try to get 9% or 10 per cent; similarly, if the aver- 
age return were 3 per cent, and we were able to get 4 per cent 
we should in all likelihood be satisfied, having done better than 
most people were able to do. 

We have no quarrel with such ambitions. Success is doing 
something better than other people are able to do the same 
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thing, and if we can invest to better ad- 
vantage than the common run of people 
we have succeeded in our investment 
undertakings. The difficulty is, natu- 
rally, to be certain that we really have 
invested to better advantage than those 
who do not enjoy so large a return. The 
general rule is that the higher the yield 
of an investment, the less safe the prin- 
cipal; the problem, therefore, is to find 
an investment the principal of which is 
as safe as those investments which return 
a lower yield. To be more definite, the 
vield on high-grade bonds at the present 
time will average scarcely 5 per cent, and 
the object of our search is bonds equally 
high grade yielding more than 5. per cent. 
We think they can be found. 

The oldest form of investment in the 
world is said to be the real estate mort- 
gage, It is still a popular form of invest- 
ment, and no doubt it always will be. 
Just ‘now, however, the method of invest- 
ing in this form of security is frequently 
different from what it was in the days of 
our fathers; from the standpoint of the 
investor, it is infinitely simpler, and every 
indication points to the fact that it is 
better too. 

In the old days the man who loaned 
money on land or on land and buildings 
had to see to it personally that a search 
was made of the title, and be sure that 
the mortgagor was in undisputed posses- 
sion; perhaps he would have to hire a 
lawyer to make certain that the bond and 
mortgage as finally executed were in 
proper form; he would have to keep in 
touch with the borrower in order to as- 
sure himself that proper repairs were 
made to the buildings, and the premises 
not allowed to run down, and their value 
become impaired; also, he had to make 
certain that taxes on the mortgaged prop- 
erty were paid regularly when due; and, 
finally, he had to collect the interest due 
him—not always an easy task by any 
means. In addition, he was obliged to 
usé his own judgment as to the value of 
thé!property, as to how much he should 
loan on it, and how much it would bring 
at a forced sale under foreclosure pro- 
ceedings. 

Nowadays all these important and 
bothersome details are looked after by 
companies organized and conducted for 
the'express purpose of loaning money on 
real estate and sclling bonds secured by 
the property on which the loan is made. 
Briefly, their method of procedure is: 

These companies loan on _ income- 
producing properties—hotels. apartment- 
houses, warehouses, and office buildings. 
The amount loaned is usually large—- 
larger than could conveniently be ad- 
vanced by an individual. The company 


advances the amount agreed upon—cus- 
tomarily about sixty per cent of the ap- 
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praised value of the property—takes a 
mortgage for that amount, and then is- 
sues and sells bonds, all secured by this 
one mortgage. Every purchaser of one 
of these bonds has a share in the mort- 
gage equal to the face value of his bond 
— $100, $500, or $1,000, as the case may 
be. In practically every instance these 
bonds mature serially; that is to say, a 
certain percentage of the total outstand- 
ing fall due and are paid off each year. 
This means that the mortgage is being 
regularly reduced to counteract any de- 
preciation in the value of the property, 
and thus the security for the bonds still 
outstanding remains proportionately the 
same. As a matter of fact, the security 
is probably higher, for the bond house 
inspects the mortgaged property regu- 
larly, and insists that the premises be 
maintained in excellent repair. Further, 
the bond house is extremely careful about 
having the insurance kept up to an 
amount equal at least to the face value 
of the outstanding bonds. 

The bond houses dealing in this class 
of investments have at their disposal the 
best of advice; they command the ser- 
vices of lawyers, real estate experts, en- 
gineers, and appraisers. It is not such an 
easy matter for a borrower to obtain a 
loan from them, for they must be satis- 
fied as to every detail of the enterprise 


before they will consent to become a 
party to the transaction. They do every- 
thing in their power to guard against mis- 
takes of any sort, and the long and un- 
blemished record of the leading concerns 
specializing in this kind of bonds bears 
witness to the fact that their care has had 
the desired result. Further, the fact that 
they can advertise a record of many 
years without loss to any investor un- 
doubtedly raakes them doubly careful in 
all new transactions about not having 
this record tarnished. 

Real cstate mortgage bonds are in de- 
mand by institutions which must, from 
the very nature of their businesses, be ex- 
tremely careful about investing their 
funds in the best of securities. Life in- 
surance companies, for instance, are 
always heavy purchasers of these bonds. 

There is possibly one disadvantage 
about these bonds. There is a narrow 
market for them. Once purchased, the 
buyer should plan to hold them until 
they fall due and are paid off. On the 
other hand, the very fact that they are 
not listed on the exchanges and freely 
bought and sold like so many other kinds 
of bonds is in a sense an advantage. 
They do not fluctuate in price and the 
owner always: knows where he stands 
financially; and, if he does want to sell, 
the house from which he purchased will 
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602 Miller Building, Miami, Florida 


ment for §........cceeg maturing m about .........+++ 
years. (These blanks need not be filled 


help us to give you personal attention.) 
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freee eeeecesesee, 


Please send me, without obligation, free booklet, “The ® 
Ideal Investment,” and recommend a good 744% invest- . 


a, but they 


Where is 74% a Safe 


Investment Rate ? 


year to complete its growth—just as 
American railways spend $1,000,000,000 
yearly for more equipment. 


Investors all over the United States 
have been buying Miller First-Mortgage 
Bonds for years and getting the liberal 
Florida rate, with never a dollar’s loss. 
Mail the coupon today for descriptive 
booklet, ‘‘ The Ideal Investment.”’ 


: G.L. Miller 


BOND & MORTGAGE 


: C 

ompany 

s Florida’s Oldest First Mortgage Bond House 
602 Miller Building, Miami, Florida 








usually buy his bond back from him. 
What is more, the practice of having the 
bonds mature serially enables the pur- 
chaser to choose early maturities, and his 
capital need not be tied up for any 
greater length of time than suits his de- 
sires. 

As a matter of fact, it is not generally 
considered prudent for any man to invest 
all his money in one kind of security. If 
he will keep a certain proportion of his 
assets liquid, he need not worry if others 
cannot be so readily converted into cash. 
And when a bond is not quickly salable 
there is usually compensation in some 
form or other for the owner. In the case 
of real estate mortgage bonds this com- 
pensation consists in a higher than aver- 
age yield. These are the bonds, there- 
fore, that we had in mind in the earlier 
part of this article—bonds which com- 
pare with the best as to safety of princi- 
pal and assured income, but which enable 


the man trying for better than the aver- - 


age yield to realize his ambition. 

Millions of dollars’ worth of real estate 
mortgage bonds are now sold annually in 
this country. Their sale makes possible 
the construction of buildings which other- 
wise could not be financed, and would 
therefore never exist. At the same time 
they afford thousands of investors an op- 
portunity to purchase high-grade invest- 
ments which from the standpoint of 
safety rank with the best and from the 
standpoint of yield return considerably 
more than those bonds which rank 
equally with them when it comes to 
safety of principal and assured income. 

The interesting question of why there 
is such a wide variation in the rates of 
interest on these bonds is something we 
shall discuss and attempt to explain in a 
later article. 


Bank Services 
By WILLIAM LEAVITT STODDARD 


M* earliest picture of a bank presi- 
dent is that of a benevolent old 
gentleman who sat in a comfortable chair 
behind a mahogany desk in the front 
window of the First National in my home 
town. The space he occupied was large 
enough for his desk, a table, and several 
chairs: it was furnished with a rug and 
“trimmings.” From the street you could 
see, as on a stage, whatever scene was 
playing in this office. I observed, as a 
boy, that the president was rarely alone. 
He had visitors, sometimes singly, some- 
times in a group; rough farmers and lum- 
bermen, local merchants, ministers and 
school-teachers, widows. He seemed to 
know everybody, and everybody knew 
him and sought his counsel. His bank 
grew and prospered. 

Later, in a larger city, I had my first 
contact with a metropolitan bank. The 
president and the officers were invisible. 
Nobody and nothing were visible but 
imposing floormen and clerks behind 
bronzed bars. I disliked to go into that 
bank. 

That was twenty years ago. Since 
then an enormous change has come over 
the metropolitan banks. Their presidents 
and officers are getatable. They are hu- 
man. They are more like the old First 
National president; they seem to like to 
know you and to help you in your finan- 
cial affairs, or lack of them. 

All this is introductory to the state- 
ment that the modern bank in its rela- 
tionships to the community is surpris- 
ingly similar to the old country-city 
bank. The officers may not sit in the 
front windows, but they are accessible to 





The Outlook for 


the customers. Experts, many of them, 
in their special fields of credit, financing, 
corporate reorganization, trustee and 
transfer work, they have, as members of 
an organization, essentially the same 
function of adviser and friend as the old- 
time chief executive of the bank. 

Does the public generally realize this? 
Do you, for example, the average deposi- 
tor and occasional borrower at a bank, 
realize what your bank can do for you— 
not at the present moment, perhaps, but 
at some time during this year or next? — 

The trust company of to-day, some- 
times called the “department store of 
finance,” as well as most of the National 
banks, offer a variety of services to their 
customers which it is well to understand. 

There is no need to describe the ordi- 
nary checking account service, which is 
practically uniform throughout the coun- 
try, with the important exception of in- 
terest and balances required. In order 
to attract deposits, many banks will take 
accounts from anybody without restric- 
tian. It is a well-known fact that unless 
the average balance of an account is over, 
say, $200 the cost of the account to the 
bank is likely to be more than the bank’s 
profit. This cost includes check-books 
and printing, bookkeeping, and the mak- 
ing of periodical statements. One trust 
company with a scientific analysis de- 
partment estimates that it loses about $4 
a year on every active account with an 
average balance under $50. Hence the 
larger banks, when an account is opened, 
stipulate that the balance shall be at all 
times in the neighborhood of $200 or 
$300, and agree to pay interest on bal- 
ances over $500. 

I mention this phase of the matter be- 
cause it is likely that the banks will more 
and more make it a requirement either 
that the average balance shall be higher 
than the low mark of a great many of 
them to-day or that the customer shall 
permit a charge, say, of one dollar a 
month, to pay the cost of his checking 
service. The reader will recall that 
fifteen or twenty years ago the use of 
checks was nothing like as widespread as 
it is now. The increase has been enor- 
mous, and the convenience to the posses- 
sor of a checking account very great 
indeed. 

A list of the main services of a trust 
company or a National bank to the aver- 
age customer would be somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

1. Accepts checking accounts. 

2. Accepts special time deposits and 

issues certificates of deposit. 

3. Lends money on collateral. 

4. Gives service in collecting checks, 
drafts, notes, bonds, coupons, 
etc. 

5. Serves as “financial secretary” for 
persons of means, and also for 
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7% is Safer 
Inthe South 


ORMALLY strong 
demand for money 
to finance steady 
growth of prosperous 
Southern Cities, and 
distance from centers of 
concentrated financial 
wealth, combine in the 
South to maintain lib- 
eral interest rates onthe 
soundest investments. 





Caldwell & Company, 
for many years recog- 
nized in financial circles 
as a leading authority 
on Southern invest- 
ments, offers you a 
carefully selected 
choice of 7% first mort- 
gage bonds whose su- 
perior safety will be 
apparent when you 
analyze the facts and 
figures which show the 
property values and 
earning power behind 
each loan. 


Every investor who is 
building for comfort 
and security in the fu- 
ture should read “A 
Survey of the South” 
and the definite facts 
and figures which 
provethegreat oppor- 
tunities for safeinvest- 
ment in Caldwell 7% 
First Mortgage Bonds. 





Send your name and 
address for free copy. 


Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Dealersin Southern Municipal and First Mortgage Bonds 


1401 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Please send me a complimentary copy 
of “‘A Survey of the South’ 
and Current Offerings 





NAME 





ADDRESS 





clubs, societies, and charitable 
organizations. 

6. Stands ready to supply reliable 
information on investments. 

. Acts as executor and trustee under 
wills, as trustee under deeds of 
trust or “living trusts,” as ad- 
ministrator and guardian. 

8. Acts as custodian for the safe- 
keeping of securities. 

9. Assists customers in preparing 
income-tax returns. 

10. Buys and sells foreign exchange, 
transfers money abroad by cable, 
and issues letters of credit to 
travelers, supplies all forms of 
travelers’ checks. 

11. Takes charge of customers’ mail, 
forwarding it when engaged in 
travel. 

12. Buys and sells stocks and bonds 
either through its own organiza- 
tion or else through a broker, on 
order. 

13. Provides safe-deposit facilities. 

14. Offers, through its officers, infor- 
mation and counsel on a great 
number of subjects—loans, mort- 
gages, business credit, and so 
forth. 

To go into detail to describe these ser- 
vices would require many pages. Every 
bank issues one or more pamphlets in 
which these services are outlined; but the 
best way to find out about them is to in- 
quire at your bank. In a very real sense 
of the term, bankers are voluntary and 
unpaid teachers of the public in a realm 
of learning which is only too often re- 
garded with as muchawe as were medicine 
and the black arts not so very many years 
ago. If you are a depositor at a bank, 
make it a point to get acquainted with 
one or more of its officers, for the time 
may come when something he has told 
you, some service which his institution 
can do for you, will be worth a great deal. 

The bank of to-day is a much more 
elaborate institution than the bank of 
twenty-five or fifty years ago. It is 
physically larger: its resources are 
greater: its contacts are broader and 
more far-reaching. Yet, as a matter of 
plain fact, it is not quite true to say that 
the modern bank offers a variety of 
brand-new services, for most of the ser- 
vices are as old as banking itself. What 
the modern bank does do is to combine 
effectively under one roof a large number 
of services, all of which relate directly 
to money, property, finance. And in thus 
combining these services the bank is not 
so very far ahead of the old-time indi- 
vidual banker who, out of the wealth of 
his experience, protected those who 
profited by his counsel from the sharks 
which then, as to-day, preyed on thc 
ignorance of the average person—edu- 
cated as well as uneducated—-about the 
care of money. 
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and flow 


of business 


If business did not fluc- 
tuate widely, it would be 
a simple matter to plan 
for next year. But. busi- 
ness is always changing; 
prices rise and fall, mar- 
kets expand and contract. 
It is necessary that you 
see clearly in advance 
the changes in the busi- 
ness cycle. 


You should find it of 
great benefit to have at 
regular intervals a clear- 
cut digest of business 
conditions and a scien- 
tific forecast of thecourse 
of industry in the months 
to come. This informa- 
tion is available to you 
through the Harvard 
Economic Service, which 
numbers among its sub- 
scribers many of the na- 
tion’s leading executives. 


Write us and we shall 
be glad to send you, with- 
out charge or obligation, 
recent weekly bulletins 
and a descriptive book- 
let. You can then judge 
of the usefulness of this 
service in your particu- 
lar case. The subscription 
price is $100 a year. 


HARVARD 
ECONOMIC 
SERVICE 


47 Abbot Building 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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A MOST INTERESTING AND VALUABLE 
MARKET-PLACE 


RTISING SECTION 








EUROPE IN 1924 


June to September 
General and specialized tours, 
to include Egypt at end of 
summer. Also, extension to 
Spain. ‘. 

University men as leaders. 
Scholarships for teachers and 
students to reduce cost. 

Write for full information: 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 








Hotel 
Wentworth 


59 West 46th Street 
New York City 


Admirably located just off Fifth Avenue in 
the heart of the shopping and theater dis- 
trict. A quiet, high-class family hotel with 
cowfortably furnished rooms, single or en 
suite, and the highest grade restaurant ser- 
vice at moderate prices. 

The management makes every effort to have 
guests regard this hotel as a real home while 
in New York. 

The hotel is convenient to subway, elevated, 
and surface lines going to all parts of the 
city as well as the Fifth Avenue bus line. 
running the whole length of the world’s most 
famous thoroughfare. 

GEORGE A.LEONARD, Manager. 
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TOURS to ITALY, SICILY 
GREECE, FRANCE, and 
SWITZERLAND 
Sailing March 19 & April 18 


ROUND theWORLD 


Sailing August 15 
Small parties—highest class 
lowest price 
Write for details: 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 
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S$ soon as we mentioned the name 
* Temple Tours,’ officials on boats, trains, 
etc., began to show us unusual cour- 
tesies—”’ A 1923 Patron. 
WHY? Because the large volume of our 
business, the kind of people who travel 
with us, and the generous treatment 
every member of our staff extends to 
those whose help counts, command re- 
spect. It all comes back to you. 
Send for Illustrated Booklets : 
No. 16—European Tours for 1924. 
No, 15—Tours to Egypt and Palestine 
(Sail February and March) 
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Make Travel “2 
65-A Franklin Street 


<= Mean More 


Boston, Mass. 

















HE beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “ Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traftic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for full information 


Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 

















TOUR EUROPE FOR $425 


30 days of delightful travel. A» unusual 
opportunity to see at moderate cost all 
that the Old World offers.—This sum in- 
cludes all traveling, living, sightseeing 
expenses. Write today for booklet H-6. 
Sailings from May to September. 
GATES TOURS—Founded 1892 


“World Travel at Moderate Cost” r 


225 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. London, Paris, Rome 


CPPS SF 












UROPE. Comprehensive and leisurely 
tours, stopping at principal places in 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, 
England and Scotland. Difficult to secure 
adequate steamship accommodations this sea- 
son. A deposit of $60 insures reservations on 
excellent steamers. For further particulars 
address Dr. CHARLES F. WARNER, Prin., 
Technical High School, Springfield, Mass. 
Representing Bennett’sTravel Bureau of NewYork 


“INTERPINES” 


Beautiful, quiet, restful and homelike. Over 
26 years of successful work. Thorough, re- 
liable, dependable and ethical. Every com- 
fort and convenience. Accommodations of 
superior quality. Disorder of the nervous sys- 
tem a specialty. Fred. W. Seward, Sr., M.D., 
Fred. W. Seward, Jr., M.D., Goshen, N. Y. 
and July 4 from Mon- 


EUROP treal, visiting England, 


Holland, Bolginm, Rhine Switzerland, 
Italy(incl. Naples), Monaco (Rivi- 
era) and France. Send tor folder. 745 


MENTOR TOURS 53 W. Jackson Bivd. 


CHICAGO 











Sailing June 20, June 27, 










563 Washington Sq,, 
Hotel Judson *’ New york city. 
Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel lite with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. Kuropean plan $1.50 per day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 





c2! ifornia tours our specialty. Vacation 
tour, 44days, starting June3v. Four National 
Parks, Canadian Rockits, Great Lakes. Fold- 
The Joslin Tours, Newark Valley, N. Y. 





ers. 
GO TO EUROPE 3, 22.24 
of your friends. Get your own trip Free! 


PLERKCE ‘TOURS, 1478 Broadway, New York. 


Hotel Hargrave 


106-112 West 72a St., 
running through to 
Fist St., ew York 
300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 





i 

rates. Single room,’per day, $ 4 
Double rooms, $3.50 to $4.50. Suite, 
$5 to $7. Parlor, two double bedrooms, 
$8 to $10. Send for illustrated booklet J. 


EUROPE 


Rome to English Lakes 
Sailing June 21 
Seventy-three days of Pleasure 


THE PRICE — PLEASE YOU 
"rite to 
WORTHWHILE TOURS 
Boston 30, Mass. 
itinerary 


EUROPE (ities 


ducted tours. Spring and summer tours at 
reasonable rates. Private auto touring. 
JLARK’S TOURS 
Times Building, New York 


Private Tour 
EUROPE 72 Days 1924 
Featuring England and Scotland by 
motor, Italy and scenic Alpine route, 
Switzerland, Paris. Experienced leader- 
ship. For itinerary address Mrs. Mag F. 
Moss, 20 Winchester St., Brookline, Mass. 


























Your own 
















Europe—Summer of 1924. 
EAN TOURS ™3)i3!" 
in 1907, 
Small select parties. Carefully chosen itin- 
eraries. Experienced conductors. Excellent 
hotels. Low prices. Send for descriptive 
booklet. 57 Dana St., Providence, R. I. 


Wayside Inn MYM. 


Litchfield Co., Conn. 
The foothills of the Berkshires. 





A restful 
= for tire:i people. Good food and a com- 
ortable home. 2 hours from New York. 


Booklet A. 
MRS. J. E. CASTLE, Proprietor 


Hotel Le Marquis 


12 East 31st Street 
New York 


Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to people of 
refinement wishing to liveon American Plan 
and be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. 

Rates with Illustrated Booklet gladly sent 
upon request. KNOTT Management. 


Res Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, 
& Mass. Fine location. Running water in 
bedrooms. Pleasant forest walks and country 
drives. Our table a specialty. $15-$25 a week. 





MUSIC TOURS to EUROPE 


Sailing in June. Month of special 
udy in Paris. England, Switzer- 
land and Italy also included. Reason- 
able prices. 
Write for details : 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 
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Europe via Mediterranean %°t" 

Jie 17, 88 days, $1,200; 21st,77 days, $890. Both 

with Africa (Tunis, Carthage). Shorter tours. 
Send for tllustrated red book with map. 





Johnson Tours, 210 E. Preston St.,Baltimore,Md. 








Real 


CANADA 
BUY THESE BARGAINS BY MAIL 


$73 for 12 acres, choice lake frontage. 

75 for 25 acres, trout stream accessible. 

97 for 50 acres, beautifully wooded —shooting. 
378 for 160 acres, sunny Alberta. 
105 for 50 acres, hunting camp site. 

49 for small acreage, Georgian Bay. 
125 for good acreage, big game district. 
215 for large acreage, hunting camp site. 
285 for mining claim, may be worth a million. 
Also beautifully situated hunting camps and 
fishing lodges where there is rea] hunting and 
fishing. Summer cottage sites, islands of all 
sizes, heavily wooded acreages situated in 
Muskoka, Georgian Bay District with its 
10,000 islands, Algonquin Park with its 300 
lakes, Highlands of Ontario, Lake of Bays 
and the famous Muskoka Lakes region. All 
offered at ten cents on the dollar of their 
value and on easy monthly paymentssof $5 
and upwards. Send for iliustrated list of the 
above and 100 other properties seized and 
sold for taxes. If you are interested in the 
forthcoming boom in Canadian gold and silver 
mines and would like a mine ali your own for 
$200 or $300, send for list 241A. E 





0 Every prop- 
erty is fully described and offered at a stated 
price. Send no money. Send for list to-da 

so you will have first chance. If you wish 
you may make your fa tea to your local 
trust company. TAX SALE SERVICE, 72 Queen 
St., West District 82, Toronto, Ontario, Can. 


Estate 


MAINE 


Cees ME. Seashore and moun- 
tains combined. For rent, fully furnished, 
several high-class cottages, $500 up. Best 
selections now. Photos, plans. and full de- 
scription. J. R. Prescott, Newtonville, Mass. 





Fer. Sale—Attractive summer home, excellent 

, View, on Lake Cobbosseecontee, Winthrop. 
Good buildings. 50 acres, 1,000 ft. shore front, 
well equipped cottage. $15,000. 1,039, Outlook. 


NEW YORK 
Byrdcliff, Woodstock 
in the Catskills 


Four cottages, $300 to $700, Near inn, 
library and dairy. Address Manager. 


CRATER CLUB, Essex-on-Lake Cham- 


° For Sale or Rent — Sun- 
plain, N. 7 mer cottage, attractively fur- 
nished.5 bedrooms, large living-room with fire- 
place, large porch. Separate maid’s quarters 
Address Francis Halpin,270 Broadway,N.Y.C. 
TO RENT $evusz at 

" ave Crest, 
Far Rockaway, Long Island. Fully 
furnished. 7 bedrooms, 3 baths. For summe1 
or for all the year. In perfect condition. Apply 
John EF. Scott, 358 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

















MASSACHUSETTS 





Free—Europe or California 


to a Party Organizer 
Taggart Tour Co., Norristown, Pa. 
Boston 


The Southland *®x%° 
and Beach,ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 
Table unique. Special winter rates. 


Golden Rule Tours 


April, June and July. Naples to Glasgow. 
$685 up. E. W. Van Deusen, Hollis L.1.,N. Y. 
? We offer real serv- 


Europe Next Summer ? ice and leadership. 
Splendid itineraries and first-class hotels. A 
few good berths left. Write for illustrated 














$695—-EUROPE 


July to September. Other Tours, $745 & $850. 


folder. The Clark-Son Tours, Venice, Cal. 
Hotel Sherwood *thSt..2beve Philadelphia 


Family Hotel; under same management 
24 years. Delicious meals, well served. 





PLERCE TOURS, 1478 Broadway, New York. 
will be given an 


FREE TRIP TO EUROPE yun ster" 


small party. Established 1%. Bapcock’s 
Tours, 136 Prospect St., East Urange, N. J. 





RAINED NURSE, owning modern 

equipped spacious home, will board and 

nurse few private patients. Heart and stomach 
cases specialty. Address 661, Outlook. 


FOR SALE —9-room_ summer cottage ; 
_ hillside ; fully furnished ; broad verandas ; 
pines ; beautiful views ; fireplace, bath, toilet. 
East Northfield, Mass. Can be used 9 
mouths. HART,988 Bergen St.,Brooklyn,N.Y. 


A country residence with farm for sale 


1 hour drive from Poughkeepsie, fine air and 
beautiful scenery. Trout stream on premises 
Excellent buildings, house large brick covered 
with frame. For further particulars apply 
to owner, Louise L. Hood, bine Plains, N. Y. 





MICHIGAN 


NORTH CAROLINA 





Land of the Sky Blue Water 
St. Mary’s River. the only rival of the beau- 
tiful St. Lawrence. Islands and shore front- 
age, summer homes for rent and sale. 
Charles E. Chipley, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


__NEW JERSEY 
SUMMER HOMES 


North Jersey Shore 


Allenhurst, Deal and Asbury Park 


Most complete list of furnished houses 
now for rent and sale 
MILAN ROSS AGENCY 
Established 1885 
Opposite Main Railroad Station 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 




















AN OPPORTUNITY 
to open high-class 


Boarding School for Girls 


Wonderful climate. Distinet need of 
such institution in educational center. 
Valuable property can be purchased 
on easy terms. Address 

ex 1063, Asheville, N. C, 


__PENNSYLVANTA 
FOR SALE 3?) in CLINTON 


CO., PA. A fine property for hunting 
and fishing clubs. Trout,deer.bear,and crouse. 
Through train service. Price very low.!articu- 








20,000 acres or a portion 





lars upon request. J.W. Beecher, Pottsville, Pa. 
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Tours and Travel 








SWITZERLAND 


a t see. ‘ 





WITZERLAND, the irre- 

sistible magnet which draws 
Americans year after year to 
Europe, offers an endless va- 
riety of fascinating resorts: 
GENEVA, with its classical lake, ever 
altractive and interesting as a resting 


place, combines beauty, wealth and in- 
tellect. Excursions to Mt. Blanc. Golf. 


LAUSANNE-OUCHY, chief point on the 
Simplon line, facing the Savoy Alps, 
most convenient headquarters for 
excursions in all directions. Educa- 
tional center. Golf. 





GSTAAD, a picturesque mountain vil- 
lage on the Montreux-Bernese Ober- 
land Railway, also KANDERSTEG on 
the Loetschberg-Simplon line, are 
ideal health resorts and headquarters 
foreasy walks and climbing excursions. 


INTERLAKEN, the garden spot and cen- 
tral point of the Bernese Oberland. 
Here the JUNGFRAU RAILWAY carries 
you to the “Top of the World.” 
Near by beckon the lovely resorts of 


GRINDELWALD and WENGEN. 


ZERMATT, easily reached via the elec- 
tric LOETSCHBERG RAILWAY, and VISP, 
basking at the foot of the monumental 
“Matterhorn,” with excursions by 
rail to the GORNERGRAT offering most 


gorgeous panoramas. 


LUCERNE, the “‘Mecca”’ of all tourists ; 
its loveliness proverbial, its variety 
of sports and amusements most inter- 
esting; the excursion center of Cen- 
tral Switzerland. 


Then, conveniently reached from 
ZURICH, the country’s metropolis, are 
the GRISONS with its 150 valleys, an 
alpine wonderland, where an invigo- 
rating climate, curative springs and 
sports advantages have made famous 
its ST. MORITZ, PONTRESINA, DAVOS, 
and other resorts. Write for packet 
116—** Guide to Switzerland,”— 
many illustrated booklets and maps; 
mailed on receipt of 10 cts. to cover 
postage. 


Address Official Agency of the 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


241 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Sophie Braslau . . . 
| Mario Chamlee iy 
| Albert Spalding . . . . 
|  Reinald Werrenrath . 
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cAnnouncing the 
VERNON ROOM 
MARCH MUSICALES 


The Five Saturday Evenings of March 


Lucrezia Bori . Prima Donna Soprano 


. Contralto | SEND NO 
“Violinist | 


and ten assisting soloists, at 


HALFONTE- 
» ADDON HALL 


\ ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Write for folder and rates 
LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 





tang and flavor 
inost delicious 


expense! Don’t 


the coupon. 


indefinitely. 


. Tenor 


MONEY 





Baritone | 


Mail the coupon 


Send me, at 
Acquainted pail 


heads or tails. 


Name 


“Get-Acquainted’ 
Gloucester mackerel (heads, tails and all waste 
1emoved), each fish sufficient for two people. 
are carefully packed in new brine to keep almost 


wise send ,me only §2.68 in full payment. $ 
are the nicest fish for their size and the price is 
the lowest we have been able to make for years. 


ter mackerel, pe 








T’S just as different from ordinary dry, stringy, 
tasteless mackerel as day is from night. My 
mackerel comes to you straight from the fish- 

ing boats of old Gloucester—plump, tender, juicy, 
late-caught mac i 


kerel, with a wonderful deep-sea 
all its own. You'll say it’s the 


mackerel you ever put into your 
mouth. Let me send you some to try, at my 


send a penny—just your name on 


I'll ship you, all charges prepaid, a 


pail containing 12 just-caught 


They 


Try one of these mackerel and 
if not absolutely delighted, re- 
turn the rest and the trial 
doesn’t cost you a penny. Other- 
These 


NOW. Frank E. Davis Fish Co., 


302 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


FRANK E. DAVIS FISH C0O., ‘ 
102 Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


your expense, your special Get- 
containing 12 just-caught Glouces- 
racked in new brine, clear fish, no 
After eating one of the mackerel, 


I'll either return the rest at your expense or send 
you $2.68 within ten days. 





Address 








City... 


State 
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A Mart of the 
Unusual 
100 four-page 


Personal Stationery 7Y),(0i3}"4 

100 social size envelopes, both heavy linen 
paper, printed with your name and address 
on both in rich blue, postpaid $1. —~ % if 
desired. E. C. Harmon & to. Brocton, N. Y. 


Old Time Virginia Apple Butter 


Made in our orchard from crisp, finely fla- 
vored apples with clear, sparkling cider. Send 
dollar tor two quart crocks, postage collect. 
RiweGEwoop Fruit Growers, Winchester, Va. 











verbearing Strawberry Plants. 

‘4 Champion best new variety $2 hundred. 
Progressive best old variety $1.25hundredpre- 
paid. R. P. Rogers, Route 2, Boulder, Col. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SCHOOL—Gentleman and wife, both with 
highest credentials and long experience in 
well-known schools in New Fork and Wash- 
ington, D. C., need small capital to start own 
private school. Will anyone with school expe- 
rience join them’? Strictest investigation of 
credentials is welcomed. 4,708, Outlook. 

BOYS’ private school, Nationally known, 
extensive equipment, sale, lease. partner- 
ship. Box 926, Stamford, Conn. 





BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
____ MANUSCRIPTS 
AUTHORS’ AGENT. Manuscripts criti- 
cised, revised, edited, typed for publication, 
and sold. Twenty years’ experience at your 
disposal. Write for terms. F. C. Hill, Suite 
UO, 154 Nassau St., New York. 








_EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


CO-OPERATIVE PLACEMENT SER- 
VICE. Institutional executives and assist- 
ants. Social workers, secretaries, house- 
keepers. dietitians, cafeteria managers. 
Companions, governesses, mothers’ helpers. 
The Richards’ Bureau, 68 Barnes St., Provi- 
dence. 

THE ORIGINAL INTERSTATE TEACH- 
ERS’ AGENCY. Macheca Building, New 
Orleans, La. Established in 1902. No branches. 
Seeures for teachers the best positions in 
schools and colleges. Free enrollment given 
college graduates. Register now. 








GAMES AND 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS, musical comedies and revues, 
minstrel music, blackface skits, vaudeville 
acts, monologs, dialogs, recitations, enter- 
tainments, musical readings, stage hand- 
books, make-up goods. Big catalog free. 
T. 5. Denison & Co., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 74, 
Chicago. 





STATIONERY 


UNUSUALLY desirable stationery for an 
type of correspondence. 200 sheets high 
grade note paper and 100 envelopes printed 
with your name and address postpaid $1.50. 
Samples on request. You can buy cheaper 
stationery, but do you want to? Lewis, 284 
Second Ave., ‘ i Be 





Troy, N. 

PERSONAL STATIONERY — 200 single 
sheets, 100 envelopes, nicely printed on Ham- 
mermill bond, dark blue ink, postpaid $1.00, 
Beyond third zone add lvc. Frank B. Hicks, 
Macedon Center, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 
Business Situations 

HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
tine living, interesting work, quick advance- 
ment, permanent. Write for free book, 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools. Suite 5842, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

WANTED, for the Settlement Music 
School of Philadelphia, a registrar, resideut 
position. Applicant must have training in 
social work and office experience. Should 
have ability to carry details, good memory, 
and should enjoy meeting people. This 
position offers opportunities for constructive 
work to adaptable person. Address The 
Settlement Music School, 416 a St., 
Southwark Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Professional Situations 


NURSE, highest credentials, desires en- 
gagement after March. Iuvalid alone or el- 
derly couple, preferably those planning ocean 
travel. 4,687, Outlook. 


TEACHER of music (piano), specializing 
with children and beginners, will make special 
arrangements with limited number of New 
York pupils in order to start class. Experi- 
enced. Keferences. 4,703, Outlook. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


POSITION desired as private secretary or 
traveling companion by experienced young 
woman. Episcopalian. Referencesexchanged. 
Address Box 8, Princeton, N. J. 


COMPANION or chaperon by cultured, ex- 
verienced gentlewomin. Highest references. 
Villtravel. 4,666, Outlook. 


WEEL recommended lady of middle age, 
unimpaired health and vigor, wide experience 
in housekeeping, fond of young people and of 
the country,wishes position in pleasant home, 
with moderate salary. 4,711, Outlook. 


WANTED, this summer, traveling position 
as companion or governess by refined South- 
ern girl. College graduate, two years’ ex- 
perience with children. References. 4,706. 
Outlook. 


MIDDLE-aged gentleman of education 
and refinement seeks position as companion, 
secretary, or practical nurse. Best of refer- 
ences. American. No objection to traveling. 
4,710, Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 

FRENCH lady, young, university graduate, 
pianist, head of French department of prom- 
nent school in Virginia, wishes work for the 
summer as teacher, tutor, or companion. 
4,707, Outlook, 

GOVERNESS, mother’s helper. Educated, 
experienced woman. 4,709, Outlook. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New ‘York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
monthly allowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 

SHOPPING by New York expert who 
will send things, services free. References. 
Hattie Guthman, 309 West 99th St. 


_I will do your shopping for you in the best 
New York shops, and each article will receive 
my personal interest and supervision. Refer- 
ences, if desired. Write to Mrs. R. M. Kinsey 
45 West 8Ist St., New York City. Professional 
shopper and interior decorator, 


NEAT typing, 6¢ 100 words. Miss Whitfield, 
355 N. Broadway, Lexington, Ky. 

M. W. Wightman & Co. Shopping A 
established 1895, No charge: prompt delivery: 
25 West 24th St., New York. 
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Cooks and Good Housekeepers 


realize the superiority of 


Baker’s 
Chocolate 


(Premium No. 1) 


a 


for making cakes, pies, puddings, 
fudges, ices, etc. 


Be sure that you 
get the genuine, in 
the blue wrapper 
and yellow label 
with the trade-mark 
of the Chocolate 
Girl on the back. 


Made only by 


Walter Baker & Co. Lta. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 
Mills at Dorchester, Mass. 
and Montreal, Canada 


Booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 





Aao.v. 5. Pav. OFF. 


























ASTHMA 


The assurance of comfortable repose 
appeals to every sufferer from asthma. 

The popularity of Vapo-Cresolene is 
due to— 

Continuous treatment while the pa- 
tient enjoys undisturbed rest. 

Avoidance of internal medication. 

Prompt relief. Unquestionable merit. 
* Used 
while 
you 
Sleep ” 





The household remedy for bronchial troubles 
Sold by druggists 
Send for descriptive booklet 31B 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 
62 Cortlandt St., New York 


or Leeming-Miles Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada 
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By the Way 


A’ the Commencement of the South- 
ern Industrial Institute, in Ala- 
bama, says the “Industrial Student” of 
that school, a man was present who had 
four children in the school. The princi- 
pal called on him for a few remarks. “A 
lean, lank type of man he was, and there 
he stood. He looked now this way and 
now that, and finally said, gazing fondly 
but sorrowfully at his children: ‘Mr. 
President, 7 can’t read nary word.’” 
Then he sat down. The orator of the 
occasion was the head of the State Bar 
Association, a finely educated man and 
an eloquent speaker. On rising to begin 
his address he said that whatever he 
might have had in mind to say had gone 
from him when he heard the pathetic 
confession of his illiterate friend. The 
few words which that friend had uttered, 
he said, constituted the most impressive 
address in favor of education that he had 
ever listened to. 





From “Punch:” 

Maid——“I wonder, ma’am, if you’d be 
so good as to do me a little favor, 
ma’am?” 

Mistress—“Certainly, _ if 
What is it?” 

Maid-—“Well, ma’am, my young man 
is at the back door. Could you hold him 
in conversation for a few minutes while 
I run upstairs and put on a touch of 
powder?” 


possible. 


The deepest hole in the world is not in 
Geraes, Brazil, a subscriber writes in cor- 
rection of a quoted statement in this 
column. It is located in Marion County, 
West Virginia, near the city of Fairmont; 
its depth is 7,579 feet, and it descends 
from an altitude of about 1,000 feet. 
The second deepest hole in the earth is in 
Harrison County, West Virginia; depth, 
7,355 feet. These holes were drilled for 
natural gas. 


From the “Country Gentleman:” 

A dollar bill is sweeter far than any 
rose beneath the sun. A dollar has a 
hundred cents, the rose—but one. 





The methods of “wizards” in relieving 
people of their bank-rolls are described 
in “America at Work,” and they furnish 
a warning to banks and their patrons: 
“A wizard is a pickpocket. It takes 
three men to pick a pocket right. Such 
an assembly is called a ‘mob.’ A ‘mob’ 
frequently starts from New York and 
makes a circuit of the country. The 
method is as follows in some cases: Wiz- 
ard No. 1 stations himself at the corner 
of the street. Wizard No. 2 stands at 
the bank door as if waiting for a friend. 
Wizard No. 3 goes into the bank and 


watches you, John Jones, draw $500 at 
the paying teller’s window. He locates 
the pocket into which you have put the 
roll. Every pocket is numbered, and he 
flashes the number by holding up his 
fingers to the wizard at the door. You 
pass out of the bank. The man at the 
door knows just where you have the 
cash. If you get on the street car the 
man just ahead of you is the man who 
stood on the corner and the man just 
behind is the man at the door. If you 
merely go down the street, the first crowd 
you get into the three men surround you 
and manage to fall against you in such a 
way that you do not feel the hand of 
Wizard No. 2 as he extracts your wallet. 
The same thing happens on the street 
car.” 


The following advertisement appears 
in a New York daily paper. The adver- 
tiser asks for correspondents of the Jack 
London-Rex Beach type, but probably he 
would answer inquiries from such men as 
William McFee or Joseph Conrad: 

Master mariner, writer, delineator, 
real sea tragedies, wishes to get in 
touch with a clever, undaunted person 
of real literary ability (the Jack Lon- 
don-Rex Beach type) ; purpose, to col- 
laborate real great disasters; fortune 
right party. Address ; 








Here is another unusual advertisement. 
It appeared in the “radio sections” of 
several New York newspapers, signed by 
a well-known manufacturing firm: 


Burglary! Warning to Radio Deal- 
ers! Burglars broke into our plant 
Thursday night and stole 1,000 Defec- 
tive Tubes. Needless to say, it was a 
disappointing haul. Should any one 
try to pass off any of these rejected 
tubes on vou, notify the police at once. 
The burglars were “stung,” but don’t 
let them sting you. 





Carlsbad Cavern in New Mexico, 
which was recently set aside by President 
Coolidge as a National Monument, may, 
when it is fully explored, outclass even 
the Mammoth Cave of Kentucky and the 
Luray Cavern of Virginia as a first-class 
natural wonder. It contains, according 
to the ““National Geographic Magazine,” 
a single vast apartment, known as the 
Big Room, more than half a mile in 
length and many hundreds of feet in 
width, while its height in places exceeds 
two hundred feet. This is only one of a 
multitude of astounding features in the 
new National Monument. Its name, 
somewhat unfortunately chosen as asso- 
ciating it with Europe instead of Amer- 
ica, is taken from a small town a few 
miles distant from the cave. 





